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LITERATURE. 


The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen. 
By J. Villiers Stuart. (Murray.) 


Mr. Vittrers Stuart has done good service 
by reproducing in his present volume the 
patterns, colours, and inscriptions of the 
extraordinary piece of ancient Egyptian em- 
broidery which was last year found in the 
tomb of the Her-Hor family at Dayr-el- 
Baharee. To call it a “ tent” is, however, a 
misnomer. It is an heraldic pall, or canopy, 
expressly designed to serve the double purpose 
of covering the deck-cabin of a funereal galley 
or the frame-work placed above the coffin on 
afunereal sledge. These sledges, drawn by 
bullocks, are frequently represented on the 
monuments. Such a frame-work, minus the 
pall, was actually found by Mr. Rhind 
some years ago in a tomb at Thebes; 
and upon such a frame-work the pall of 
Queen Isi-em-Kheb was doubtless suspended 
during the two land processions of her funereal 
cortege—that is to say, when the mummy was 
carried for embarkation to the eastern bank 
of the Nile, and again, after crossing the 
river, from the western bank to the family 
vault. Only thus, indeed, can its presence be 
accounted for in the place where it was found. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart has executed his difficult 
task with conscientious fidelity. Every part 
of the canopy is exactly copied, described, 
and drawn to scale. The patterns are given 
‘both in outline and in chromo-lithography ; 
while, in order accurately to reproduce the 
tints of the ancient dyes, Mr. V. Stuart 
obtained some broken fragments of the 
original leathers. The result is an exact re- 
production of the design, showing the canopy 
as it appeared when first turned out from the 
workshops of the Memnonium. How it looks 
now, after thirty centuries of burial and the 
rough handling of Arab plunderers, may be 
seen in the magnificent fragment photo- 
graphed with all its rents and tatters at pl. 
xvii. of Prof. Maspero’s official Report, La 
Trouvaille de Deir-él-Bahari. The chromo- 
lithograph supplements this photograph as an 
architectural elevation, perfect in all its 
details, supplements an artist’s sketch of the 
same subject in ruins. 
Mr. V. Stuart describes the pall as 
“a mosaic of leather work, consisting of thou- 
sands of pieces of gazelle hide, stitched together 
With thread of colours to match. The edges are 
neatly bound with a pink cord of twisted 
leather, sewn on with stout pink thread; each 
colour is a separate piece, no one section bearing 
two colours; thus each square of the chess- 
patterned foot-stool upon which the 
gazelles are kneeling is a distinet morsel stitched 





to its neighbours. The colours consist of bright 
pink, deep golden yellow, pale primrose, bluish 
green, and pale blue. . . . Much of the surface 
still retains a gloss similar to that upon a kid 
glove; the pink, ge and green have not 
faded at all, though dulled to some extent by 
the dust of ages.” 


Mr. V. Stuart has had the pink dye analysed 
by an expert, who reports it to consist of red 
haematite mixed with lime, the colouring 
matter being chiefly peroxide of iron. The 
blue, being a vegetable dye, has decomposed. 
The leather is found to have been tanned 
with acacia-bark. The pall consists of an 
oblong centre, or roof-piece, measuring nine 
by six feet, from which depend four large 
flaps. The centre is patterned, half with rows 
of emblematic vultures and half with pink 
and yellow rosettes ona blue ground. The 
side-flaps, being the most scen, are ornamented 
each with a “ spear-head ” frieze and a broad 
band of metopes filled with heraldic and 
allegorical devices, below which comes a 
margin of pink and green chequers. The 
end-flaps are patterned with chequers only. 
The vultures, the metopes, the devices, are 
all divided and bordered by hieroglyphed in- 
scriptions and royal cartouches; the heraldic 
insignia, the hieroglyphs, and every minutest 
detail being cut out in coloured leathers. 
“‘ The entire fabric measures 22 feet 6 inches 
in length, and 19 feet 6 inches in width, and 
covers a space of 201 square feet of leather” 
(p. 7). The inscriptions are of great historical 
interest. They show Queen Isi-em-Kheb to 
have been a daughter of the Prince-pontiff 
Masahirti, a grand-daughter of King Pinotem 
[I., and wife to her uncle King Menkheperra. 
* Thanks to which information,” writes Prof. 
Maspero in his official Report, ‘* we have been 
enabled almost entirely to reconstruct the 
succession of the priest-kings of Amen.” 
For the way in which Prof. Maspero has 
effected this recon-truction [ must refer 
readers of the AcapeMyY to his own pages ; 
premising only that, having subjected the 
sarcophagi, inscriptions, papyri, and other 
Dayr-el-Baharee relics to an exhaustive 
analysis, he has, with scrupulous caution, 
drawn up a genealogical table of the Her-Hor 
family (p. 30), thereby showing the unbroken 
succession of seven male rulers—some kings, 
some pontiffs—beginning with Her-Hor and 
ending with Piaotem III. To this I may 
add (I hope without indiscretion) that Prof. 
Maspero has lately found the marriage- 
contract of Queen Isi-em-Kheb; and that 
this document, together with the three 
hieratic graffiti which he discovered about 
the same time upon the walls of the Dayr-el- 
Baharee vault (see AcApemy, No. 519, April 
15, 1882), abundantly confirms his previous 
conclusions as to the alliances and succession 
of the priestly line. 

Unless he is prepared to prove his position 
(which, in view of the foregoing, seems 
scarcely possible), it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Villiers Stuart, by the interpolation of 
two Pisebkhans, should have essayed to graft 
the genealogy of Brugsch upon the genealogy 
of Maspero. So important a re-arrangement 
would, at all events, be the better for explana- 
tion. Again, when writing of Shishak the 
First’s “double claim to the throne [of 
Egypt] by right of his wife and by right of 





_~ 


his mother” (p. 36), he adduces no proof 
that the father of Shishak wedded a Rames- 
side princess. Brugsch himself ouly points 
to the well-known fact that this lady was 
Egyptian and of royal descent (see Kénigs- 
buch, pl. xliv.); thereupon suggesting that 
she was, “in all probability, a daughter of 
Rameses XIV.”* The length of the Amenide 
succession, as now ascertained, disposes, how- 
ever, of that “ probability.” Rameses XIV., 
whose history is a blank, may or may 
not have actually reigned before Her-Hor 
united the spiritual and temporal crowns ; but, 
in any case, a lady who had survived seven 
successive Sovereigns, two of whom certainly 
reigned over sixteen years each, would scarcely 
have been of marriageable years when 
the first Bubastite Pharaoh ascended the 
throne. As regards the wife of Shishak I., 
Lepsius gives no cartouche by which she may 
be identified. Brugsch, it is true, assigns to 
this Shishak a certain Princess Makara, or 
Karama-t, who figures in genealogical table 
No. IV.} as a daughter of Menkheperra and 
Isi-em-Kheb; but that assumption is not 
corroborated by the discoveries at Dayr-el- 
Baharee. Neither does it agree with the same 
writer’s entirely opposite statement at p. 204 
of the same volume, where he again gives 
Shishak a wife called Makara, but identifies 
her this time with a princess of that name 
who, according to an inscription at Karnak, 
was daughter to Pisebkhan Mer-Amen (the 
Petuxanu II. of the Kénigsbuch, pl. xiiii., 
No. 565)—a king whose place has yet to be 
determined. Moreover, this Karnak inscrip- 
tion, which relates to the restitucion of certain 
lands belonging to the said Makara, or 
Karama-t, contains no syllable to show whose 
wife she really was, nor in what king’s reign 
the record was sculptured. The name of 
Karama-t, or Makara, appears, indeed, to have 
been particularly popular at this period. 
Variously spelled, we fiad it occurring no l+ss 
than seven times io the course of the XXI[st 
and XX[{nd Dynasties (Kon ‘gsbuch, pl. xiit.). 
In treating, theretoure, of the Amenide and 
Bubastide lines, it is but too easy to confound 
the identity of these numerous princesses ; 
and that Bragsch has done xo is sufficient 
apology, perhaps, for Mr. V. Stuart. It 
would, however, be Jess easy to find a 
precedent for other innovations, of which The 
Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen contains 
not afew. ‘Take, for instance, the conversion 
of the “* Hall of the Two Truths” into the 
“ Hall of Double-Edged Justice,” a transla- 
tion for which there is no raison d’étre; or 
Mr. V. Stuart’s new spelling for the name of 
Hatasu, which, if carried out, would give a 
feminine termination to the names of the 
Amenemhat Pharaohs and practica'ly abolish 
the first syllable of the names of Osiris and 
Isis. However one may dissent from a trans- 
lation which reads Heka Neb-t (7.¢, the 
Lady, or Goddess, Heka) as ‘* Mistress of the 
Toad,” Mr. V. Stuart may be congratulated 
upon his identification of this deity with the 
Hekati of the Greeks and Romans; but, 
after all that has of late been written upon 
that subject by Prof. Maspero and Mr. Le 
Page Renovf, it is strange that so painstaking 





* Brugsch’s Hgypt under the Pharaohs, il. 197, 
t+ Ibid, vel, il, 
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a student should confound the Ka, which is 
the eidolon, or double, with Ba, the soul. 
The confusion between Mut and Nut (p. 50) 
must be a printer’s error. 

The latter half of the book consists of 
detached chapters on tombs and pyramids 
in various parts of Middle Egypt; of an 
essay on comparative philology, which may 
possibly provoke criticism; and of an 
Appendix containing a Table of Temperatures 
and a series of meteorological observations 
extending over a period of five months. Of 
especial archaeological interest are Mr. V. 
Stuart’s descriptions of the primitive brick 
graves of Dashoor, and his account of an 
early rock-cut sepulchre at Gow-el-Kebeer, 
which is decorated to imitate the interior of a 
dwelling-house of the period, with mock 
windows and doors, and a roof sculptured to 
resemble the ordinary palm-trunk ceiling. 
Further details and illustrations are also given 
from the tomb excavated at Thebes by Mr. 
V. Stuart in 1879; the inscriptions being 
translated by Prof. Wiedemann, of Leipzig, 
and the facade carefully reproduced in the 
large folding plate which forms the frontis- 
piece to this handsome volume. 

Ametia B. Epwarps. 








“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 


Gray. By Edmund W.Gosse. (Macmillan.) 


TuHeERE is no difficulty in fixing the position 
of this book—it is the fullest and the best 
Life of Gray. All important sources, including 
the Pembroke MSS., have been discreetly used. 
Criticism and biography pleasantly inter- 
mingle. In 220 pages there is room to 
show the bard, and to show the paces of the 
only steed he cared to ride—his too rarely 
mounted Pegasus. The small volume is not 
a ‘ Little Kase” where the victim’s knees 
and chin must meet ; Gray and his odes and 
his harpsichord and his mignonette and his 
blue and white china fit well into the neat 
chambers provided for them by Mr. Gosse. 

“ Knowledge, penetration, seriousness, sen- 
timent, humour ’”’—so Mr. Matthew Arnold 
counts over the five talents committed to 
Gray. Five talents; yet it is not easy to 
think of him as ever to be a ruler of five 
cities. With his gathered learning, his insight 
aud his power of organising knowledge, his 
judgment at once delicate and solid, his feeling 
for beauty in nature and in art, his amiable 
irony and his brightness of style, why was 
Gray a tailure, and why does the story of his 
life hang weights upon our courage and our 
hope? One can imagine his biographer pro- 
testing in lively tones against the word 
“failure.” Gray created a style in English 
poetry ; he was perhaps the most cultured 
Englishman of his generation ; he interpreted 
Icelanuic literature; he heralded the romantic 
revival; he felt the beauty of Gothic archi- 
testure; he revealed the wonders of lake and 
crag in Camberland and Westmoreland; he 
sustained classical learning in his university ; 
he made true friends and kept them. And, 
doubtless, compared with many lives, that 
of Gray may almost deserve to be called 
a success. Yet, on the other hand, there 
have been gallant defeats which, com- 





victories. After all contentions to the con- 
trary, the settled conviction returns and 
maintains its hold upon our minds that Gray 
failed to work out the possibilities of his 
nature ; that, but for some enervating cause 
within, some retarding cause without, his 
powers must have carried him much farther 
than they actually did. 

“ Spirits failing and health not sound” is 
part of Mr. Arnold’s proposed explanation ; 
and it is certain that thunderclouds of 
melancholy passion are less depressing to 
genius than the long, low-lying cloud of 
habitual ennui. But one great thought, one 
sudden ardour, has proved itself able at times 
to pierce and break up such a cloud of barren 
sadness. With Gray it was not so; the 
cloud hung lower and grew denser towards 
the close. ‘Gray, a born poet, fell upon an 
age of prose,” adds Mr. Arnold; and this it 
was, in his opinion, which gave power to 
Gray’s reclusion and ill-health to induce his 
sterility. ‘“ He fell upon an age whose task 
was such as to call forth in general men’s 
powers of understanding, wit, and cleverness 
rather than their deepest powers of mind and 
soul.” True; yet the age which gave birth 
to Clarissa and Tom Jones was not without 
its imaginative creations, its tragedy, its 
comedy, and was not wholly unfavourable to 
seriousness, sentiment, humour. Gray’s Odes, 
novel in style, were called obscure, and he 
addressed them cuvveroior.; but his “ Elegy” 
received a prompt and universal welcome. 
He was acknowledged to be the chief living 
poet of England; yet in the decade of his 
highest fame he made “less and less effort,” 
says Mr. Gosse, ‘ to concentrate his powers.” 
To quote the text of Mr. Arnold’s discourse, 
“he never spoke out.” 

Gray was an elegiac and a lyric poet; a poet 
of sentiment and reflection in the “ Elegy ” 
and in the minor Odes ; a poet of imaginative 
enthusiasm of a sustained and deliberate kind 
in the greater Odes. Never, perhaps, did a dis- 
tinguished lyrical poet posse-s so little of native 
passion. The poet, we all kaow, is born, 

** With golden stars above, 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 

Whether Gray felt the influence of golden 
stars in Cornhill, or at Stoke Pogis, or in 
Cambridge, where the wild beasts of the 
deserts dwelt and the great owl made his nest, 
may be doubted. He was a languid hater ; 
his scorn was the delicate satire of an onlooker 
at the follies of life, amused more than in- 
dignant, and sometimes wearied more than 
amused. His love—alas, his pallid passion 
which died before it was born, Delia’s gentlest 
philanderings, his “amatory lines’?! And 
yet ideal topics through his imagination 
could excite in Gray an ideal passion. No 
pressure of personal feeling compelled him to 
song; but the “ Lyric Muse,” as Gray knew 
her, was willing, “ like other fine ladies, to be 
courted,” and the poet’s imaginative passion 
rose with the occasion. “1 was the Bard,” 
he said, when asked how he felt when writing 
that Ode. And Nicholls speaks of his awe 
at the lightning of Gray’s eye, “at that 
Solgorante sqguardo, as the Tuscans term it.” 
But a lyric poet who does not sing as the 
bird sings, but must court the Muse, requires 


of strenuous self-sacrifice—sacrifice of inferior 
appetites and faculties of the mind for the sake 
of the higher faculty—and to these Gray did 
not attain. ‘IfI do not write much,” he said, 
“it is because I cannot.” And this is true; 
but sterility was inevitable for one who lacked 
energy of soul to live in his highest faculties, 
who would not place his noblest power at the 
head of the rest to lead them all oa to 
victory, who would not tax the inferior powers 
in the service of the superior, who chose 
rather the luxury of endless intellectual 
acquisition, the ease of one who is increased 
in goods, the narcotic of erudition. Yet the 
still small voice of poetry was never quite 
silenced within him, and his was the grief of 
those who know that the purpose of their 
lives is frustrate through the sin 


** Of the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,” 


This is a severe judgment ; but if Gray’s life 
tells us anything it tells us that an ascetic 
principle is needed in the intellectual and 
spiritual life. 

As a poet “of sentiment and reflection,” 
Gray’s view of the world is in large part that 
of his age. In the saeculwm rationalisticum 
a temper of moderation was predominant. 
There were no transcendental views as to the 
individual man; no one had announced that 
each of us is a part of “the vesture of the 
Unnamed ;” nor was there yet any extrava- 
gant hope of a sudden Millennium for society, 
any widespread faith in a remote yet glorious 
triumph of humanity to which each of us 
may contribute a little. To Gray the general 
aspect of society was saddening; life upon 
the whole seemed a poor affair. 

‘* How vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great.” 

What are mortal men but a tribe of insects ’ 
What their strivings but an aimless flut- 
tering? And what am I, poor moralist, adds 
Gray, but a fly like them, and, unlike them, 
a sad and solitary fly? To escape from the 
folly of life, to conquer its pain—this is what 
we need. Even the escape through ignorance 
and youth and animal spirits has in it some- 
thing which assuages while we contemplate 
it; therefore, let the Eton school-boy chase 
the hoop and urge the ball—“ Thought would 
destroy his paradise.” Some of Gray’s delight 
in his mercurial friend, Bonstetten, doubtless 
arose from the pathetic interest of the contrast 
between himself, the frustrate man who knew 
everything, and this immortal boy who 
promised to be all that Gray was not, and 
who seemed never to feel the weight of years 
or custom. Happier, however, than the 
average Eton lad, by-and-by to degrade into 
a member of the House of Lords, is the 
peasant ‘ whose sober wishes never learned to 
stray,” and who will rest so well at last in 
his village churchyard. Gray felt deeply 
the worth of simple goodness even while 
doing honour to genius, and the peasant and 
the poet of his “ Elegy” are two of those who 
have escaped from the vain turmoil of humau 
life. Even in a stern retreat from the world 
dwells truer happiness than in its tumult; 
such happiness is that of the monk of the 
Grande Chartreuse, whose silent abode and 
quietude were envied by Gray. Unhappily, 
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Pembroke was no Carthusian monastery ; but 
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the harpsichord, and the mignonette, and the 
china jars, and an eye which took an amused 
interest in the foibles and follies of those 
around him, made amends. It is a pity that 
some poetical medium was not discovered by 
Gray in which his humour, his sentiment, his 
knowledge, his wisdom of life, could all have 
coaleseed—some medium which might have 
been to Gray what the blank verse of “ The 
Task” was to Cowper. Perhaps Gray thought 
of this, and then took a dose of his favourite 
anodyne, fastidium. Epwarp Dowden. 








Madeira: Its Scenery, and How to See it. 
With Letters of a Year’s Residence, and 
Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and 
Seaweeds. By Ellen M. Taylor. With 
Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan 
of Funchal. (Stanford.) 


Miss Etten M. Taytor is evidently unused 
to the making of books. Had she consulted 
some experienced literary friend, she would 
probably have changed the mécanique and 
the order of her volumes. “ Letters from 
Madeira,’ now relegated to chap. ix. 
(pp. 187-236), should have followed the 
Preface and the Introduction. The reader’s 
appetite would have been whetted and tickled 
by the light fare, and in some way prepared 
for so solid a piéce de resistance as chap. i., 
* Routes to Madeira—the Union Steamship 
Company,” and so forth, all facts and figures. 
Moreover, the author would not have assigned 
“Trees, Fruits, Flowers, Ferns, Seaweeds ” to 
chap. viii. (pp. 164-82), and withal have 
buried “The Mosses of Madeira” in Ap- 
pendix ii. (pp. 248-50). ‘ 

Despite these and other small blemishes, 
the pretty volume, whose “ auriverde” cover 
bears the Loo Rock and the arms of the fair 
Island, is sure to do well. As the Preface 
says, and says truly, “no place is in such 
want of a handbook as Madeira.” The excel- 
lent volume, Madeira, its Climate and Scenery, 
by (the late) Robert White and (the living) 
James Y. Johnson, has been long out of 
print. Written in 1851 and _ published 
(second edition) in 1860, much of the matter 
is necessarily obsolete, It has been proposed 
more than once, I am told, to reprint it, with 
information brought up to date. This has 
virtually been done by Miss Taylor, who, 
belonging to a family well known in Madeira 
and not unknown in England, has had a life- 
long acquaintance with the beautiful island she 
describes. We have to thank her also for the 
map, which is an improvement upon that of 
White and Johnson ; and for a fair plan of the 
tity of Funchal, which her predecessors 
wholly ignore. The housekeeping vocabulary 
(pp. 32-38) will also be found useful; but it 
18 @ mistake to omit the “explanation of 
local appellatives ” given by the older guides 
(Appendix J., pp. 829, 380). And we should 
much like to see a list of words in which the 
Madeiran daughter differs from her Portuguese 
mother, 

In such a volume the number of quotations 
must necessarily be considerable. ‘The late 

tr. William Longman’s article on Madeira 
(Fraser’s Magazine, August 1875) supplies 
the Introduction with a long extract, and is 
‘gain referred to in p. 115. The late Rev. | 


J. M. Neale, an authority on ecclesiastical 
architecture, depicts in eight pages the 
Funchal Cathedral, which has been somewhat 
neglected by former writers. ‘ The fossil bed 
[of Madeira] can best be described by giving 
Darwin’s account of a similar one in New 
Zealand ’’ (!); and “ Some Particulars about 
Madeira” are condensed (pp. 156-58) from 
Dr. Hawksworth’s account of Cook’s first 
voyage. The Insecta Maderensia of Mr. T. 
Vernon Wollaston is also pressed into the 
service (pp. 134-36), though it ends with 
such a monster platitude (italicised withal) 
as “ happy and wise is the man to whose mind 
a trifle existeth not.” This borrowing is in- 
evitable. Even in the last century Humboldt 
assured us that the subject of Madeira had 
been worn threadbare, and proceeded at once 
to indite a rather lengthy account of Sylvania, 
the Isle of Wood. 

The reader will take pleasure in chap. v., 
“Inhabitants — Customs — Occupations — 
Sugar-Canes — Vines — Vineyards — Manu- 
factures — Agriculture — Public Walks — 
‘Festas;’” and the expert will regret only 
that Miss Taylor has not made more extensive 
use of her local knowledge. The derivation 
of Malmsey from Malvasia, originally Monem- 
vasia (u0vy éuBacia =simple entrance) or 
Minoa Island, will be new to many. Some 
account of the old Anglo-Madeiran society 
and the Consuls who succeeded John Carter, 
the first appointment in 1658, would also 
have been interesting. This, too, was the 
place for notes on the peculiar cookery and 
the folk-lore of the Madeirenses. Chap. vi., 
on rides, excursions, and pedestrian tours, 
would also bear further detail. On the other 
hand, the history of the discovery of 
Madeira and its neighbours, taken from an 
anonymous account written at the beginning 
of the century, and from the Saudades da 
Terra (Longings for the Land) of the learned 
Jesuit Dr. Gaspar Fruetuoso, repeats all the 
old and exploded fabrications about the 
exploration, utterly neglecting the French 
and Spanish claims in deference to the 
apochryphal Robert 4 Machim and the im- 
possible pilot Juan Morales, alias Joiio dos 
Amores. 

It has often been remarked that English 
who live much out of England write and 
speak a peculiar English. Madeira has 
been carefully corrected; yet there is a 
redundancy of “very,” and the unfortu- 
nate adverb “only” is usually made to 
qualify the wrong word. When, too, will 
ladies learn that “each other” and “one 
another ” are not synonyms ; that “ love each 
other”? and “love one another” mean yery 
different things ? 

But these are trifles, and for the most part 
the writing is fairly good. The following 
extract from the “ Letters” (p. 210) will 
show it at its best :— 


‘* We were then close to the Homem em pé (the 
man standing), a most singular rugged mass of 
basaltic rock, forty feet high, and standing 
alone, rising out of the turf. We got into our 
hammocks again for the last steep ascent. 
Dawn was fairly breaking when we reached the 
top. The opening day came quickly on; 
masses of grey, and dark-looking clouds were 
transformed as by magic into every shade of 
glorious _ and crimson. Soon every mountain 





top brightened as if gladdened by the fast- 


coming day, and their roseate, jagged pinnacles 
contrasted well with the deep azure sky above. 
We felt spell-bound, and for some moments too 
much awed by the grandeur and transcendent 
beauty of the scene before us to speak. Even 
the hammock-bearers seemed to fee! the same, 
and all felt that, for a while, silent contempla- 
tion was most in harmony with the sublime and 
marvellous beauty of those moments. As the 
sun emerged from its gorgous bed of crimson, 
gray, and golden clouds, it shone forth in all 
its majesty, lighting up with golden edges the 
layers of soft, fleecy cloud which lay in a mass 
on the horizon all around us. These soon toned 
down to the sober greys and whites of day, till 
at sunset, perchance in bidding the ended day 
farewell, they will be clothed again in all their 
glory, and then each colour will gradually 
merge again into the other asif unwilling to give 
place to the shades of night. (ne sunset I saw 
from the New Road, near Funchal, I never 
shall forget, when bands of rose colour melted 
into pale gold, and these again into the most 
exquisite soft green. Such, I fancy, must often 
be the effect as seen from Pico Ruivo.” 


We can hardly expect a resident on the island 
to enter into its serious grievances of taxation 
and repressed emigration, Suffice it here to 
say the unfortunate peasant can hardly afford 
his poor meal of milho, or Indian corn, And 
Madeira has at last found out her “ manifest 
destiny”—that of being an orchard for 
Northern Europe and a kitchen-garden for 
the Gold Coast and for the 800 ships, steamers, 
and sailers which annually anchor in her 
dangerous roadstead miscalled a harbour. A 
casual visitor may speak with more freedom 
upon such delicate subjects as the maladminis- 
tration of taxes; and this shall be done at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Ricuarp F, Burton. 








Records of Later Life. In 2 vols. 
Frances Anne Kemble, (Bentley.) 


THE appearance of three more volumes of M rs, 
Kemble’s history of her past life is the best 
proof of the popularity of their predecessors ; 
and the fact that the latest issue only covers 
a period of fourteen years, from 1834 to 1848, 
is probably an indication of the publication at 
some future date of another series of volumes. 
In this country Mrs. Kemble was admitted 
into the most cultivated society of fifty years 
since, and she settled in America at a time 
when life in New England was less familiar to 
the English world than it is now. Still, if 
every accomplished lady who has enjoyed the 
good fortune of meeting some of the leaders 
of English thought and of visiting new 
countries were to narrate her recollections in 
a dozen volumes, the shelves of the circulating 
libraries would cry aloud for enlargement. 
The letters of Mrs. Kemble are sprightly 
and unaffected, showing a candid and thought- 
ful mind, and they deserve a considerable 
measure of success. This year, however, has 
been a yearof Reminiscences and Recollections, 
and these volumes will have to battle for dear 
life with some vigorous rivals. 

When the records open, their author had 
been ‘‘a wife nearly five mortal months” and 
was on her way to her new home in America. A 
sentence or two in the first twenty pages shows 
her frank disposition. She had not met Miss 
Martineau, and somewhat distrusted both her 
reception by “that enlightened and clever 
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female” and the impression which she would 
receive from Miss Martineau’s conversation. 
A very brief interview between the two ladies 
was sufficient to dispel this hesitancy. They 
had scarcely exchanged a few sentences before 
Mrs. Kemble felt the conviction that they 
might become good friends. In other respects 
the feelings with which she went out to the 
States soon found a rude shock, Life at 
Butler Place was tolerable, in spite of the six 
miles of dusty road which separated it from 
Philadelphia; but by-and-by she went South to 
Georgia, and then her troubles began. Dwell- 
ing in a remote plantation among swampy 
rice-fields, and in the midst of a population 
of slaves, her senses sickened. The white men 
and women around her had grown up in a 
slave-owning district, and their feelings had 
become habituated to sights and acts which 
struck a young Englishwoman with wonder. 
Mrs. Kemble was out of harmony with the 
surroundings of her life, and the time came 
when the opposition of some of her husband’s 
relatives to her spending another winter in 
Georgia compelled her to return to her own 
country. With the close of her American 
visit ends the freshest part of her letters. 
Mrs. Kemble was one of the ladies whose 
acquaintance was sought by the mistress of 
Holland House when it stood out as a centre 
of politics and literature ; but the qualities of 
Lady Holland were not suited to her taste, 
and she kept the rude lady at a distance. 
If the world has not of late years been 
satiated with anecdotes of Lady Holland and 
her tame Atheist, it may find fresh matter 
for contemplation in these volumes. Another 
lady, whose talents and manners are possibly 
less familiar to anecdote-mongers, desired the 
friendship of Mrs. Kemble. This was Mrs. 
Grote, whose residence among the beeches of 
Burnham is described in some very vivid 
sentences. But by far the most striking 
lady in these pictures of past life is Mdlle. 
d’Este, a granddaughter of George the Third, 
and a figure who is now for the first time 
introduced to the knowledge of the general 
world. Many readers will of course rejoice 
in Mrs, Kemble’s anecdotes of theatrical life, 
and in her criticisms of the illustrious actors 
of forty years ago. In these and the other 
parts of her reminiscences there are a good 
many plums for the diligent reader. We will 
content ourselves with selecting a single story 
of Sydney Smith’s son. His inclinations were 
all for horses and horse-racing, and on one 
occasion, when seated next the Archbishop of 
York at dinner, he was at a loss for an appro- 
priate topic of conversation. To the astonish- 
ment of the Primate of the Northern province, 
his next-door neighbour enquired, “ How long 
do you think it took Nebuchadnezzar to get 
into condition again after his turn out at 
grass?” W. P. Courtney. 








Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet. Edited 
by Karl Elze. (Sampson Low.) 


Tu1s edition is welcome as a sign that 
editors of Shakspere for students and scholars, 
as distinguished from the many-headed 
multitude, are at last acquiring common-sense 
in part of their treatment of the poet’s text. 
Following the good example of that sound 





English scholar, Dr. F. H. Stratmann, in 
1869, and my declaration in the Pro-pectus 
of the New Shakspere Society in 1573: 
“Tt is surely time that the patent absurdity 
should cease of printing sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century plays for English scholars in 
nineteenth-century spelling,” Dr. Elze has 
rightly printed his “ Hamlet” in the spelling 
of Shakspere’s day, and has thus forestalled 
a portion of our long-announced “ Old-Spelling 
Shakspere” and of Miss Rochfort Smith’s 
Four-Text Hamlet. 

But, while doing this, Dr. Elze has unwisely 
disregarded the true canon of editing any 
MS. or printed text, which is: After careful 
examination of your documents, settle on the 
best and most authoritative text, and never 
depart from it except in case of manifest cor- 
ruption or error. In the case of “ Hamlet,” 
an editor’s course is clear. He has before him 
three texts—the genuine one of 1604, Quarto 
2, disfigured only by omissions of the copier 
and the mistakes of him and the printers; 
the botched Quarto 1 of 1603; and the First 
Folio of 1623, which Dr. Tanger has shown, 
in the New Shakspere Society’s Zransactions 
1881-82, to have been cut down and handled 
or cooked by the players of the Globe, though 
it contains genuine passages omitted in 
Quarto 2, but none to compare in importance 
with those which it has not and Quarto 2 
has (see my Forewords to Griggs’s facsimile 
of Q 2). Aneditor’s duty, therefore, is plain: 
to hold to the text of 1604, and not alter it 
except in cases of necessity. Dr. Elze’s plan, 
on the other hand, is toconsider the three texts 
of 1603, 1604, 1623, as of equal authority, and, 
when any two agree against the third, to adopt 
the reading of the two, as a general rule, though 
the third may be a clearly sound reading of 
Q2. When a disputed reading is only in 
two texts, Dr. Elze again holds himself free 
to prefer Q 1 or F 1 to Q 2; and occasion- 
ally, though seldom, he has taken readings 
from Q 1 in opposition to both Q 2 and F 1. 
That this method of editing will satisfy any 
sound scholar or careful student I cannot 
believe. Let us test it by a leading passage, 
or rather word. Quarto 2 has in I. i. 90-95, 


- oe the which a moitie competent 
as gaged by our King, which had returne 
To the inheritance of Hortinbrasse, 
yee carat thea - by the same comart, 
c of the article dessei 
His fell to Hamlet.” -_ 


Now in this passage there is a special Shak- 
sperian word, one with his mint-mark as clear 
on it as on any of his known coinages— 
“comart,” mutual dealing, or “joint bargain,” 
as Singer explains it, who rightly leaves the 
word in his edition of the play. Compare 
Florio’s “‘ Marcantare ...to bargaine. . . to 
mart,” 1598—“ A Worlde of Wordes.” But, 
knowing Dr. Elze’s weakness of always emend- 
ing the precisely aptest word that a poet can 
possibly use—witness his ‘‘ heathen Adam” 
for “ leathern Adam” (Adam clad in skins) 
in “Edward III.,” his horse champing the 
rein for Milton’s champing the curd (bit), his 
ships’ breasts ploughing the sea for Dryden’s 
crests, &c.—I felt sure that he would change 
(and follow many other editors in changing) 
the happy “ comart,” with the stress in its 
proper place, to the unhappy “ Céu’nant”’ 
of the Globe cooks in F 1, with the stress 
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in its wrong place. And, accordingly, 
on Dr. Elze’s page, 5, last line, “ a. 
nant” stands, though altered in the six 
pages of Corrections, &c., to “ Cou’nant.” 
His only excuse for the change is that comart, 
“ The reading of QB [Q 2], in my opinion, is 
nothing but rank corruption” (p. 113). But 
his remark on p. 174, when holding to Q 2’s 
“despiz’d loue” as against F 1’s “ dispriz’d 
Loue,” is more to the point: “QB, which 
was printed in the poet’s lifetime, offers an 
unexceptional reading ; what occasion is there 
for introducing an after-growth of difficulty 
into the text ?” 

In Hamlet’s first soliloquy Dr. Elze has 
the courage of his canon, and for the Folio 
solid leaves the reading of Qos 1 and 2, 


‘* O that this too too sallied flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolue it selfe into a dewe,” 


though he suggests no meaning for sallied. 
Yet he surely might have said that, as in 
Cotgrave, Fr. saillie is a “ sallie, eruption, 
violent issue, or breaking out upon,” so 
Hamlet’s “sallied” flesh may be that which 
has been broken out upon by “ The slings and 
arrowes of outragious fortune,” or, as Cot- 
grave has it, “ Assazlli, assaulted, assayled, 
set vpon.” (Miss Rochfort Smith cites 
Spenser’s saliawnce, onslaught, attack, F. Q., 
IT. i. st. 29.) Certainly, the reading “ sallied ” 
is capable of defence, except to those folk who 
believe that Hamlet was thinking, in this 
speech, of how fat he was (shall we say 
sixteen stone ?), and scant of breath, as his 
mother afterwards assures us. 

Another corrupt passage in I. i.—where I 
have no doubt that a line has dropped out— 

** and the sheeted dead 

Did squeake and gibber in the Roman streets, 


As starres with traines of fire, and dewes of blood, 
Disasters in the sunne,” 


Dr. Elze leaves without a word of comment, 
as if it wanted no insertion after ‘ streets” 
like “ While in the Heauens themselues were 
Signs,” or any other change. ‘“‘ Cursed 
Hebona” he does note, but only to explain, 
wrongly, as “ebony” instead of ‘“ yew.” 
(See the convincing paper of the Rev. W. A. 
Harrison in the New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions, 1882.) In the “ dram of eale” 
passage he rightly holds no emendation 
needed. Anyone who works his Quarto 2, 
and knows that the word devil is printed 
deale twice in one line in it (II. ii. 628)— 
‘“* The spirit that I haue seene 


May be a deale, and the deale hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape,” 


and that doth means “ puts”—compare dof, 
do off, put off, &c.—can make good sense of 
Shakspere’s words as they stand (eale being 
* evil’) and will therefore leave them alone. 

For Ophelia’s “‘ tis twice two months, my 
Lord,’”’ in the play-scene (III. ii. 135), Dr. 
Elze rejects both his best concurring author- 
ities, Q 2 and F 1, and reads “ within’s two 
months,” because he cannot see how natural 
it was for Ophelia, in her eagerness to defend 
the Queen, to lengthen the period since 
Hamlet the father’s death when answering 
Hamlet’s absurdity of making the time “ two 
howres.” In many other points Dr. Elze’s 
text comes short of the standard that one 
could have wished it to reach. 

His plan of numbering his lines, not by the 
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lines themselves, as in the Globe, Leopold, 
&c., but by long arbitrary paragraphs which, 
as on p. 95, sometimes stop at a comma in 
the third line of a speech, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. The annoyance it 
causes when one has to refer from his text to 
the Quarto facsimiles or other editions is 
most irritating. 

Dr. Elze’s notes are, in the main, careful, 
and show diligent reading; but he passes 
over without notice several sma'] differences 
in his authorities, as, for instance, “ returne, 
des-eigne,” Q 2—see the first quotation above 
—for the “return’d” and “ designe” of F 1, 
which he prints “returnd” and “ designd.” 
The only Germanism I have noticed half-a- 
dozen instances of is in the use of the auxiliary 
do—“ does not only seem,” for “not only 
seems” (p. xv.) ; “did not only consist,” for 


. “consisted not only’’ (p. 187); ** does by no 


means belong” (p. 201); &c. The get-up of the 
book does great credit to the German printer 
and the English publishers; though the 
printing of all the notes in large type like the 
text, as if they were of equal importance with 
it, has unduly swollen the size of the work. 
F. J. FuRNIVALL, 








The School System of the Talmud, §c. Derek 
ha-hinnik |’fi shitfath ha-Talmid. By the 
Rev. B. Spiers, Dayan and Librarian to 
the Beth Hamidrash. (Triibner.) 


Mr. Srrers has brought together from various 
Talmudic sources and from the Midrashim a 
number of Rabbinical sayings upon the sub- 
ject of education. The result is hardly con- 
nected enough to be called a system; but 
the book will interest teachers on account of 
the shrewdness and good sense, obviously the 
fruit of experience, which characterise many 
of its maxims. The wisdom of the Rabbis is 
evident in the rule that school training should 
not commence before the sixth year; as also 
in the remark that children do not usually 
evince much capacity before the age of 
twelve, and consequently are not to be forced 
(p. 19). Subjects should not be crowded one 
upon another, for, “If you try to grasp too 
much at once, you grasp nothing at all.” As 
being the foundation of erudition proper, 
memory should be strengthened by the practice 
of “ repetition ;” and the value of this method 
may be much enhanced by getting up the 
lesson aloud—a precept which anticipates Dr. 
Schliemann’s advice as to the best way of 
acquiring a foreign language. Relations of 
friendly confidence between the teacher and 
the taught were encouraged: ‘ Push them 
[the pupils] away with the left hand, but 
draw them nigh with the right” (p. 39) ; 
and great value was attached to discussion 
and cross-questioning between master and 
pupil, and among the scholars themselves: 
“ As iron sharpeneth iron, so does one student 
sharpen another.’ Rabbi Chanina said: 
“I have learned much from my teachers, 
more from my school-fellows, but most of all 
from my pupils” (p. 37). The danger of 
falling into a groove is well illustrated by 
another saying : ‘‘ Whoever learns continu- 
ally under but one instructor, and hears the 
interpretation of the Law from but one point 
of view, seldom attains to marked success in 





his studies.” In regard to numbers, it was 
ruled that twenty-five was the proper maxi- 
mum for each teacher; for forty, a pupil- 
teacher (résh dikdnd, Head of the Form) 
should be allowed as well, and he was to be 
maintained at the public expense. Corporal 
punishment was discountenanced, and due 
attention was given to bodily exercise. 
Swimming was considered a necessary accom- 
plishment (p. 29). (The gymnastic feats of 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, described on the 
same page, are somewhat startling to a 
Gentile reader.) The practical aim of educa- 
tion is thus declared: ‘ Not the mere learn- 
ing is the principle [sic], but practice... . 
The study of the Law is important, because 
it leads to good action. . . . He who has had 
the theory only, and no practice, is unculti- 
vated” (p. 32). 

Mr. Spiers is perhaps a little too anxious 
to prove that the ancient sages of his race 
forestalled all the latest ideas of modern 
educational reformers; but he certainly has 
ground for his concluding assertion that *‘ the 
school boards now established throughout this 
country are only the practical recognition of 


‘the correct principles of education, both uni- 


versal and compulsory, which were enunciated 
among ourselves by Rabbi Joshua ben Gamla 








eighteen centuries ago.” C. J, Bat. 

The Naval War of 1812. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 


Ovr last war with America was on the whole 
both dreary and uneventful, consisting of a 
succession of petty actions, in which little 
damage was done to either side. It has 
therefore been almost eclipsed, at least on 
this side of the Atlantic, by the stirring 
events which were passing in Europe at the 
same time; and, until the close of the 
Peninsular War, it was chiefly confined to naval 
operations, both at sea and on the great lakes 
between Canada and the United States. 
These actions undoubtedly deserve more 
attention than they have generally received, 
most Englishmen being still content to 
accept the famous fight between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake, so dear to the hearts of 
English school-boys, as a standard by which 
to gauge the respective merits of the British 
and American Navies in the early part of this 
century. But, though we may well be proud 
of Sir Philip Broke’s chivalrous challenge and 
brilliant gallantry, it is idle to disguise the 
fact that, in spite of our overwhelming naval 
supremacy when war was declared, the 
American ships were on the whole victorious 
in the apparently unequal struggle ; and that 
the men who had conquered the best seamen 
in Europe, and crumbled to pieces the navies 
of France and Spain, were in their turn 
obliged to succumb. And since quite as much 
can be learned from reverses as from victories, 
it is better to find out the real causes which 
ied to such unexpected results than to console 
ourselves by attributing them to “those un- 
foreseen or uncontrollable agencies which are 
vaguely described as the ‘ fortunes of war,’ 
but which usually prove to be the superior 
ability or resources of the antagonist” (Gen. 
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A. S. Webb, Zhe Peninsula; McClellan’s 
Campaign of 1862: New York). Hitherto, 
however, no single work has appeared 
which can be accepted as giving a satis- 
factorily full or impartial account of the 
naval events of the war. Among the 
earlier British writers, James is by far the 
most valuable authority, and he has supplied 
both material and opinion for every subse- 
quent account by British authors, from Alison 
downwards. But, to say the least, he evi- 
dently disliked Americans, and made out as 
strong a case as possible against them. 
American naval historians, on the other hand, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Fenimore 
Cooper, are equally biassed against the 
British, though Niles and Emmons are in- 
valuable authorities as regards their own side. 
Nearly all these writers are, in fact, special 
pleaders rather than impartial historians ; and 
though admirable criticisms on individual 
actions are to be found in standard works on 
other subjects, such as Sir Howard Douglas’ 
Naval Gunnery and Admiral Jurien de La 
Gravitre’s Guerres maritimes, it has hitherto 
been exceedingly difficult to arrive at the 
exact truth among so many widely con- 
tradictory statements. Mr. Roosevelt’s at- 
tempt to supply an impartial work which 
might be “ received as an authority equally 
among Americans and Englishmen” must, 
therefore, have been a very laborious under- 
taking, and he has executed it with a pains- 
taking regard to detail and an evident sincerity 
of purpose which cannot fail to inspire confi- 
dence. His reasoning is close and lucid, and 
the figures given are copious and well chosen, 
but his running commentary on James rather 
suggests a comparison with those zealous 
sailors who “ overloaded their carronades so 
as to very much destroy the effect of their 
fire’? (p. 393). This does not really impair 
the sterling value of his criticisms, which are, 
indeed, by no means the least important part 
of the work ; but they would have been more 
artistic, and quite as telling, if they had been 
less strongly worded. 

The most remarkable and instructive feature 
of the war was that, in nearly all the “ single- 
ship duels ” where the opponents were at all 
evenly matched, the victory rested with the 
Americans. Only two American ships, the 
Chesapeake and the Argus, were fairly beaten 
in single fight; and it is but just to re- 
member that, while the Shannon had been 
seven years in commission, the Ohesapeake 
was leaving port with a raw and mixed 
crew. Much of the American success was 
undoubtedly due to superiority of force in 
metal, men, and tonnage; but the damage 
done to our ships was out of all proportion to 
the difference. The real advantage consisted 
in the fact that the American seamen were 
better trained, and that, owing to their being 
chosen purely for merit, the American cap- 
tains were an overmatch for the British 
unless they encountered “our best officers 
on even terms” (Admiral Sir E. Codrington, 
Memoirs). 


‘ The British captain, often owing his command 
to his social whem g or to favouritism, hampered 
by red tape, and accustomed by twenty years’ 
almost uninterrupted success to regard the 
British arms as invincible, was apt to laugh at 


all manoeuyring, and scorned to prepare too 
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carefully for a fight, trusting to the old British 
‘pluck and luck’ to carry him through.” 


As Sir Howard Douglas observes, 


‘* We entered with too much confidence into a 
war with a marine much more expert than any 
of our European enemies. . . . There was 
inferiority of gunnery as well as of force,” 
&e. 


Admiral de La Graviére, whose criticisms are 
particularly valuable as coming from a per- 
fectly unprejudiced expert, says, in effect, 
much the same thing, and speaks of the war as 
illustrating “ that great truth, that there is 
only success for those who know how to 
prepare it.” The actual disparity of force 
was by no means overwhelming, and, more- 
over, British ships had often conquered against 
greater odds, as, for instance, when the Sea 
Horse captured the great Turkish frigate 
Badere-Zaffer; when the Astrea captured the 
French frigate Gloire, which threw at a 
broadside 286 pounds of shot to the Astrea’s 
174; and when Lord Dundonald, in the 
gallant little Speedy, actually captured the 
Spanish xebec Gamo, of over five times her 
own force! In fact, there seems to be no 
doubt that at the beginning of this century 
British gunnery had fallen off, though the 
declension had not been felt in contending 
with European foes who were equally un- 
skilful. 

Mr. Roosevelt considers that, of all the 
excellent single-ship captains, British or 
American, produced by the war, the palm 
should be awarded to Hull, who was as cool 
and wary as he was bold and skilful. “The 
deed of no other man (excepting Macdonough) 
equalled his escape from Broke’s five ships, 
or surpassed his half-hour’s conflict with the 
Guerriére.”” But almost all the American 
captains deserve high praise, and “on a par 
with the best of them are Broke, Manners, 
and also Byron and Blythe.” No Norse 
viking slain over shield ever died better than 
Capt. William Manners of the Reindeer ; and 
it would be difficult to surpass Porter’s 
stubborn defence of the Hssex as an exhibition 
of dogged courage. Mr. Roosevelt’s stirring 
descriptions of these desperate fights recal 
the deeds of derring-do of the heroic age of 
the Teutonic navies, when Drake singed the 
beard of the King of Spain, and when 
Klesoon, after fighting through two livelong 
days, blew up his ship rather than surrender 
to the hereditary foes of his race, and was 
bitterly avenged by the grim “ sea-beggars” 
of Holland. The principal engagements are 
clearly illustrated by diagrams, and the plan 
of the work is excellent, while the general 
tone is fair and discriminating. The author 
is a little “ mixed” with regard to British 
titles, both Sir H. Douglas and Sir E. Cod- 
rington being styled “ Lord” (pp. 60, &c.), 
and there are other slips which are more 
curious than important. But, on the whole, 
the work is valuable to students of naval 
history, and interesting to all who take pride 
in the doughty deeds performed by seamen of 
English stock, although we cannot but feel 
grieved “that such men—men of one race 
and one speech, brothers in blood as well as 
in bravery—should ever have had to turn 
their weapons against one another.” 

George T. Tempter. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Way Thither. 
tock.) 


Northam Oloisters. By the Author of 
“ Alcestis.”’ In 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) 


Was Hers the Fault? By Lolo. 
(EF. V. White.) 


Tue author of The Way Thither has chosen 
fiction as a pulpit for preaching morals. It 
is doubtful whether a novel with a purpose 
can ever be a perfect work of art; but the 
writer of this story has certainly succeeded in 
clothing the views of life held respectively by 
a Roman Catholic, a Protestant, and an 
Agnostic in a very beautiful parable. It is 
evident that the author’s sympathies are 
Protestant, but the views that would com- 
mend themselves to other sectaries are stated 
with force; and it is chiefly by showing the 
effect of Jesuit ethics upon the lives of their 
votaries that the author points his most 
forcible arguments against the moral system 
of Rome. The scene opens in Ireland. 
and we are called to follow the fortunes 
of Kathleen Nugent, the daughter of a 
gentleman who owns an estate near Lough 
Atrain. The heroine, having lost her mother, 
is sent to a French school to finish her 
education; and, at Chaudeville, a girlish 
freak is the means of providing her with a 
lover. But Kathleen is unable to return the 
affection of the Marquis Raoul d’Orgenton, 
and goes home after having foolishly given 
him a written promise that she will make 
him happy at the end of a year. On return- 
ing to Lough Atrain, she meets Ernest 
Vereker, a playmate of her childhood, who is 
about to take holy orders, and is a High 
Churchman of a very extreme type. He, 
too, has set his affections on Kathleen, and 
would make her a good husband; but fate 
wills otherwise. Ernest is perverted by a 
skilful Jesuit, and becomes a missionary- 
priest. The shock to Kathleen is severe. 
Raoul d’Orgenton re-appears under a strange 
disguise, which is the cause of many compli- 
cations. The story is not brought to an 
orthodox conclusion, yet we cannot say that 
the result is unsatisfactory. Throughout, the 
writer exhibits power of no common order; 
the plot, though not faultless, is constructed 
with skill; and the dialogue is thoroughly 
easy and natural. 


We have read Northam Cloisters through 
to the last word, and the task has been at- 
tended with labour and sorrow. It would 
be difficult to conceive genuine literary 
ability more wasted than in the pages which 
unfold and develop this story. The author 
possesses a keen love of inanimate nature, 
and can describe the breezy moors of North 
Devon in terse sentences which are bright 
and living pictures. Nor does he lack a power 
of realising the inner motives of shy and 
sensitive men. But with these gifts there 
seems an utter lack of that perception of 
symmetry indispensable to the charm of a 
coherent plot, and a deplorable ignorance of 
the value of English. Especially in the first 
volume are to be found sentences in thick 
clusters which express absolutely nothing. It 


In 2 vols. (Elliot 


In 8 vols. 


is only too evident that the writer has let 





ideas wait upon words, instead of formu- 
lating his ideas and then clothing them 
in some intelligible figure of speech. The 
scene of the story is laid principally 
in the cathedral and collegiate town of 
Northam, a place relieved from utter stag- 
nation by the presence of factories and work- 
shops. It is amid these surroundings that 
Althea Vyvyan, the daughter of a canon, 
has grown into comely womanhood. Her 
mind has been formed partly by the care 
of her father, partly by the instruction of 
William Miltoo, a fellow of the college, a 
grave and learned man, who has led his 
interesting pupil through the thorny paths 
of Greek. Of course a tenderer chord than 
that of mere friendship is touched, but the 
course of true love is crossed first by a friend 
of Milton, to further whose suit the generous 
lover retires for a time. When this in- 
dividual has met with a refusal, Milton 
discerns another rival in an undergraduate 
at Northam, who had lately succeeded to a 
poor and deeply mortgaged estate in North 
Devonshire. Hence more delay. The lover 
again hangs back for fear lest he may mar 
Althea’s happiness and take the place of a 
better man. But the squire marries a boat- 
man’s daughter, and takes his lowly bride to 
a coffee plantation in Ceylon. It is not 
necessary to say how things come right in 
the end, but the author makes her chief per- 
sonages happy after all with more skill than 
might have been expected. As we have 
said, the story throughout moves but slowly ; 
and for the most part the dialogue is 
stilted and unnatural—nothing could well 
be more unreal than the words put 
into the lips of the students and dons of 
Northam. With the exception of certain 
traits in the male characters, the portraits 
resemble nothing in actual life. But now 
and again the author strikes one of the 
strings that makes the whole world akin, as 
when depicting the genial Canon’s tender 
affection for his daughter. On the whole, 
there are not wanting indications that the 
writer of Northam Cloisters may, with 
practice, write a novel worth reading. One 
word more. No doubt from inadvertence, 
one of the characters in this novel—a ‘Northam 
tutor who coached the eight for Henley, and 
who throughout appears as a rude boor—has 
been endowed with a name and described in 
terms which will recal one who, not many 
years ago, rowed stroke at Putney in a 
Cambridge crew, and who is admitted by a‘l 
who know him to be a courteous gentleman. 





It is impossible to give any special criticism 
of Was Hers the Fault? The people to 
whom we are introduced do not rise above 
golden mediocrity, but they are living men 
and women, and when they begin to speak 
they let fall no false notes. The hero of the 
book is a young Englishman of good pros- 
pects, who has brought home from an Italian 
tour a bride, the Contessina Ida Laurenti. 
The young people are happy till a former 
admirer of Ida meets her in England at a 
country-house, and causes much needless 
heart-burning between the husband and wife. 
All comes right after three volumes have been 
duly completed, and the villain who has been 
the cause of so much undeserved misery 18 
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left in a mad-house. The book is very read- 
able, and its writer deserves no little praise 
for his cleverness in touching a good deal of 
pitch and yet not soiling his fingers. 

Artuur R. R. Barker. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


M. Evcine Fasnacnt, of Bedford School, pro- 
duces French school books with such rapidity 
that it is difficult to keep pace with him, and in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s Catalogue he will soon 
occupy as much space as Mr. Todhunter or the 
Rector of Glaston. In his Organic Method of 
Teaching Languages, he elaborates a system 
already attempted by others, which is com- 
mended to its patrons by some few paradoxes, 
so to speak, which a boy learning French in the 
old-fashioned English way has to meet—eg., 
the subjunctive is, in most Grammars, con- 
jugated with que before it; but que does not 
always take the subjunctive, and the sub- 
junctive is sometimes used without que; the 
whole system is therefore wrong. Now the 
study of French may be regarded in three 
ways: firstly, as a matter of mere convenience ; 
secondly, as a vehicle of education; thirdly 
(and rightly), as a combination of the two. 
Our English scholars who find themselves 
called upon to teach, or supervise the teaching, 
of French complain of the French teacher who 
considers a mistake of accentuation in a theme 
a worse fault than a violation of syntax ; and 
thus they are supporters of the second view of 
French teaching. We do not wish to credit 
M. Fasnacht with the first view, though he 
openly disavows allegiance to those formal rules 
which have educated, and educate, our classics 
and mathematicians. He begins with three 
regular conjugations; and, after all that has been 
said in his Preface, it is disappointing to find, 
on his first page, the stock je parle, tu parles, 
&c., embellished merely by an adverbial phrase. 
Our old friend the definite article poses as 
the determinative adjective, the inflection and 
an imperfect syntax of which occupies as 
much space as in most French Grammars. 
And, after all, M. Fasnacht only combines 
a few nouns, or sentences involving verbs, 
some of which the pupil cannot parse, with the 
ordinary article of the Grammars. Again, on 
past participles conjugated with avoir, the cut- 
and-dried rule is stated with as much 
formality as in other Grammars; but the 
cases in which the past participle does not 
agree with its apparently direct object are 
banished to a remote corner, and not referred to 
in the Index. Again, five rules on the sub- 
junctive—rules which every good teacher loves 
to teach—are only given in the middle of the 
conjugation of that mood, and that, too, in 
smaller type, so that the careless boy has every 
excuse for overlooking them. Without mean- 
ing to be unkind, we must say that this method 
of M. Fasnacht’s has only its novelty to commend 
itin our eyes. On the other hand, his editions 
of Le Misanthrope, Les Femmes savantes, and Le 
Cid (Macmillan’s ‘‘ Foreign School Classics ”’) 
leave little to be desired. The notes, etym- 
ological and other, are so good that one 
can only lament the impossibility of getting 
boys, at any rate, to study notes. Each book 
has also a grammatical glossary and a literary 
introduction, which includes, e.g., in the case 
of the Misanthrope, extracts from Nisard, Ram- 
bert, and Coquelin (Comédie francaise) ; and each 
act has its argument in Knglish. The books in 
this series are priced at a shilling each, and 
further instalments in French and German are 
et by Mr. Colbeck, of Harrow; Mr. 
ull, of Wellington ; and others. 


Messrs. HacHetTe have brought out an 
edition of that part of Mdme. de Staél which 








is the subject for the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, edited by M. Victor Oger. This book 
abounds in historical and critical notes, and its 
subject commends it to students of the period 
of English history set for the army examina- 
tions. The notes, however, too often supersede 
the dictionary ; ¢g., why give the meanings of 
faunal, approfondir, rendre les armes, transiger, 
tc.? From the same firm comes also an 
edition of La Tulipe noire by Paul Blouét. To 
its use as a school book the English transla- 
tion, obtainable for a shilling, is an insuperable 
drawback. The notes are mainly historical. 
Messrs. Hachette also send usa First German 
Book, by Mr. Leopold Becker, who follows the 
strong and weak classification of nouns. 
Exercises and a vocabulary are included, as 
well as some etymology under the title of 
“ Interesting Facts for the Inquisitive.” 


Essentials of German, by the Rey. R. H. Quick 

(Longmans), may claim a welcome from school- 
masters, who know that ‘sometime Master in 
Harrow School” means that its author was on 
the staff of a general who rarely chooses his 
aides wrongly, while the Companion to Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell by the same author is a second 
credential. There is, we may begin by saying, 
much in this little book which is good—too good, 
indeed, for the beginners for whom it is 
intended: chap. vii., on prepositions, may be 
specially instanced. As for Mr. Quick’s speci- 
ality :— 
**T would begin with the ‘Lorelei.’ The pupils 
learn first the English translation, and then the 
German for it, line for line. The German should 
then be given viva voce, and the pupils should be 
able to say it by heart before they read or write it 
But the course of learniog poetry and proverbs 
with variations [of these a large stock is given in 
the book] should take a part only of each lesson. 
The other part should be given to a drill in the 
grammar forms, beginning with the auxiliary 
ver 


With thus much of concession, Mr. Quick 
throws down the gauntlet to the school of 
teachers ‘“‘ plein by rote,” to many of whom 
his method will seem an experiment, capable, 
doubtless, of much in the hands of its inventor, 
but caviare to the general. 


Mr. ALFRED MILneEs has struck a new vein in 
his school edition of Hudibras, Part I. (Mac- 
millan)—expurgated, it is true, but with the 
original numbering of the lines retained, which 
is a new phaseof Bowdlerism. The archaeology 
of the book is done very well, but the critical 
notes are occasionally unsatisfactory: ¢.g., we 
should like to see the school-boy who would 
carry out the instructions conveyed in the 
note on syllogism, mood, figure, on p. 111, and 
consult ‘‘any treatise on logic.” A note is 
given on nuncheon which omits the interest- 
ing derivation from none (noon) schenche (a 
pouring), and does not distinguish the word 
from luncheon—deriy. Junchion (piece of 
bread). Nor are we reminded that fustian is 
one of the many foreign words for a stuff (Ital. 
fustagno). To the instances of the participle 
distract might be added (‘‘ Julius Caesar,” IV. 
iii.) “ with this she fell distract;” but all Mr. 
Milne’s examples are addenda to par. 342 of 
Dr. Abbott’s Shakspere Grammar. The word 
“ splay-footed ” occurs twice, but the deriv. 
from splay (ply hence dis-ply ‘‘to unbend”) 
is not given. The note on wedding-garters, 
p. 143, is another concession to Bowdler ; 
and, as a solver by a reference to cricket 
of the ‘‘long-field Parthian” difficulty, Mr. 
Milnes cannot safely be given “not out” by 
au impartial umpire. With the explanation 
of ‘* black art” as magic (scarcely necessary) 
might have come a remiuder of the deriv. 
of alchemy. On p. 161, ‘‘bolter, a sieve,” 
might well have been illustrated from ‘‘ Vorio- 
lanus,” ILL, i,: ‘Ill school’d In bolted lan- 








guage; meal and bran together he throws 
without distinction.” Space might have been 
found for som» of these omissions by cutting 
out re'ereaces to notes on a word which has 
occurred perhaps only a few lines previously. 
The book is, however, a valuable addition to 
the list of English school texts, and we shall be 
glad to see Mr. Miines continue his work. We 
would, moreover, commend the subject to the 
notice of the Civil Service Commissioners and 
their Examiners as being not so easily crammed 
as some of their recent selections, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster have resolved to place 
in the Abbey a memorial tablet to the late Col. 
J. L. Chester, in recognition of his valuable 
and disinterested services as editor and annotator 
of the Westminster Abbey Register. It is also 
stated that Col. Chester’s papers, the result of 
many years of unwearied and discriminating 
industry, have been placed in the hands of Mr. 
Cokayne, Norroy King of Arms. 


Pror. Montacu Burrows’s excellent little 
book, Wyclif’s Place in History, has reached 
a second edition; and ia it he makes a strong 
appeal for support for the Wyclif Society, 
which has been founded to attain the objects 
he desired—the printing of all Wyclit’s “ price- 
less Latin works.” Thirty-five of the 209 
members of the Wyclif Society have paid their 
five guineas in advance, to enable MSS. to 
be copied quickly; and Mr. Samuel Morley 
has subscribed ten guineas a-year for ten 
members or libraries to be nominated by him. 
The German university libraries have responded 
well to Dr. Buddensieg’s appeal to them to 
join the society. Three volumes are preparing 
for the press; and arrangements are making to 
have Dr. Buddensieg’s volume of Wyclif’s 
Polemical Writings, now ready for the press, as 
the first volume of the society’s publications in 
November. 


THE Council of the Camden Society are glad to 
be able, contrary to their expectations, to pub- 
lish during the present year a holograph letter- 
book of Gabriel Harvey of Saffron Walden. It 
is a small quarto volume of 105 folios, of which 
fols. 1-34 and 85-105 contain fair copies of 
his letters during his residence at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. The middle part of the book 
is filled with rough drafts of his poems and 
correspondence—mostly unpublished—with his 
great friend, Edmund Spenser, the poet, under 
the nom de guerre of ‘‘ Immerito,” ubout the year 
1579. This portion of the book (from the many 
allusions to the contemporary literature and 
drama of the day, as well as the mention of Sir 
Philip Sidney, George Gascoigne, Edward Dyer, 
Tarleton the Jester, and many other celebrities) 
is extremely valuable and interesting, being, in 
fact, the earliest scrap-book or private note-book 
of an English poet and author. Unfortunately, 
it is just anterior to Shakspere’s time; otherwise 
we might hive expected some curious notices of 
him, or, at least, of his works. The book will 
be edited by Mr. E. J. L. Scott, of the British 
Museum. 


WE hear that the post of English lector at 
Groningen has been given to Mr. Sidney L. 
Lee, of Balliol Uollege, Oxford, the editor of 
Lord Berners’s englished Huon of Burdeuxe for 
the Early-English Text Society. 

Pror. Zupirza, of Berlin, will bs working at 
Cambridge in August, and will spend September 
in London collating his transliteration of 
Beowulf with the unique Cotton MS. of it. 


Pror. Paut Meyer, of Paris, will spend a 
few days early in August at the British 
Museum. 
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Nort long ago Mr. Bright expressed the wish 
that Mr. John Morley’s Life of Cobden might 
attain the wide circulation that can be got 
only by a cheap price. We understand that an 
abridged edition, in the form now made familiar 
to us by the popular sixpenny editions, will 
be issued immediately. but its price will be, 
not sixpence, but one shilling. 

THE two next yolumes in the ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters” series will be Swift, by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and Sterne, by Mr. H. D. Traill. 


Dr. James MARTINEAU will shortly publish, 
with Mes-rz. Macmillan and Co., a book on 
Spinoza. 

M. Kart Burp has put together ‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections about Garibaldi,” ranging 
over about twenty years, the first part of which 
will be published in the August number of 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish a new vovel, in three volumes, entitled 
Saint and Sibyl, by ©. L. Pirkis; and also, 
during August, New Babylon ; or, Daughters of 
Eve, by Paul Meritt aud ‘‘ Owl.” 


Mr. FurRNIVALL is finishing for the New 
Shakspere Society his edition of the second part 
of Phillip S ubbes’s famous Anatomie of Abuses 
—namely, ‘‘The Display of Corruptions re- 
quiring Reformation,” which has never before 
been reprinted since it came out in 1583. It is 
not so interesting or racy as Part I., and only 
breaks out into violent abuse of the great 
ruffs then worn, those ‘‘ cart-wheels of the 
Devil,” the Pope, landlords, and a few other 
folk ; but it has many passages of value on the 
abuses in trade, the administration of justice, 
the poor-law, education, the Church, &c., which 
the after-statutes of Elizabeth and James show 
to have been real, and which they tried to 
remedy. Stubbes’s amusing description of the 
Elizabethan barbers we quoted two years ago. 


THe Girton Review, in its second or July 
number, gives very pleasant accounts of the 
girls’ work at Girton, Newnham, and Somerville 
Hall, Oxford. It hasan interesting article on 
the Anglo-Saxon Cemetery, with a few Roman 
graves, too, discovered under the rough field in 
front of Girton College while being turned into 
a lawn; and an amusing account of a Little-Go 
coach’s experience in getting mathematics 
into non-mathematical girls’ heads :—“ They 
expect their lecturer not only to put every- 
thing into their minds, but to keep it there; 
and, consequently, it is no unusual thing, 
during a trigonometry or statics lecture, to be 
greeted with a deeply reproachful ‘ I have for. 
gotten all my algebra!’” The Browning Society 
at Girton flourishes ; though at Newnham there 
were only twelve supporters of the motion 
brought forward in an able speech by Miss 
Radford, “That Robert Browning is the 
greatest poet of this generation.” At Girton, 
the resolution, “That it is desirable that the 
House of Lords be abolished,” was carried by 
27 to 14, Good books are still wanted by the 
libraries of all the girls’ colleges. 


A Greek MS., the “‘Typike Diatheke "fof 
the Monk Neophytus, written in Oyprus in 
1216 A.D. (formerly the property of the late Mr. 
David Laing, of the Signet Library, and be- 
queathed by him to the University of Edin- 
burgh), has been printed by the Rev. F. E. 
Warren, and appears in Archaeologia, vol. xlvii. 
It is chiefly concerned with rules aud counsel for 
the monastic life, much after the usual manner ; 
but there are some allusions of historical interest 
to the sufferings of the Oypriotes under the 
rule of the House of Lusignan, on whom 
Richard Ocour de Lion (‘‘ the miserable wretch,” 
“* the wolf,” as Neophytus elsewhere calls him) 
had conferred the sovereignty of the island. 
He 7 ye of the oppression of the Latins 
and of the exactions of harsh tax-gatherers— 





aovpmabot popodoyot—and he calls their rule a 
grievous slavery. There are also a few glimpses 
that show us the low state of learning at the 
time. This Neophytus is the same as the 
author of two MSS. in the National Library 
at Paris—one a volume of sermons (still un- 
published); the other, ‘‘Concerning the 
Calamities of Cyprus” (mep) rav kurta Kumpdy 
oxadv) printed by Cotelerius in vol. ii, of his 
Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta. From this latter 
work Mr. Freshfield has drawn some particulars 
of interest, and printed them in the same volume 
of Archaeologia. Our present relations to Cyprus 
add an interest to the subject of its earlier 
history under Western rule. 


THE Journal of Education for July 15 contains 
a letter, signed R. H. Q., advocating a proposal 
to appoint a professor of education to superin- 
tend the work of young teachers, in reply to 
certaiu objections that have been urged against 
the scheme. 

THE distribution of prizes at University 
College School will take place on Wednesday, 
August 2, at 2 p.m. Lord Reay will preside. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ROUMANIA, to whose 
literary works under the nom de guerre of 
‘*Carmen Sylva” we have frequently called 
attention, has recently been elected a member 
of the Roumanian Academy of Sciences. She 
proposes to deliver the usual speech, or rather 
essay, on the occasion of her official reception. 


THE last literary event in Paris is the publica. 
tion of a political satire by M. Francisque Sarcey 
—Les Miséres d'un Fonctionnaire chinois (Cal- 
mann Lévy)—which, if by its title it recals 
Goldsmith, has been compared in its style and 
irony with Voltaire. 

THE long list of nominations and promotions 
in the Legion of Honour issued on the occasion 
of the national /éte of July 14 includes the fol- 
lowing names:—MM. Marcy, Perrot, Heuzey, 
Elie Soria, Rayet, Aicard, and Daremberg. 


AN édition de luxe has just appeared (Paris: 
Dentu) of M. Arstne Houssaye’s curious book 
on the ‘‘forty-first chair in the Académie 
francaise ’’—that is to say, on the illustrious 
authors who have never been elected. These 
include the names of Descartes, Pascal, La 
Rochefoucauld, Moliére, Le Sage, Beaumarchais, 
Béranger, Dumas pére, &c. This edition, which 
is printed for subscribers, contains etchings 
after the most authentic portraits. 


Tue Holy Synod of the Russian Church has 
recently adopted a resolution to authorise a 
translation of the Bible and ofa portion of the 
liturgy into Livonian and also into Esthonian. 
This resolve is said to be not unconnected with 
the sympathy that the Government has begun 
to show towards the nationalist or Finnish 
movement in the Baltic provinces. 


M. Kosexko has published an historical study 
in Russian, entitled Zhe Tsarévich Paul Petro. 
vich, being an examination of the early life of 
the Prince who subsequently reigned as the 
Czar Paul I. Little that is definite has hither- 
to been known regarding the personal history 
of this Czar prior to his accession to the throne. 
M. Kobeko has filled up the gap by presenting 
an interesting sketch of the Court in the midst 
of which the Prince was brought up, enabling 
the reader to form a clear idea of the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and deceit which constantly 
surrounded him. The Empress Catharine II., 
and her Minister, Nikita Panin, the latter of 
whom M. Kobeko endeavours to exculpate 
from blame in regard to the treatment of the 
Prince, are carefully delineated ; and the inner 
and outer life of the Tsarévich are developed 
step by step, the result being a study of con- 
siderable dramatic and psychological interest. 


THE Bulgarian Literary Society, which had 
its seat before the war at Braila, in Roumania, 





has now been reconstituted at the new capital, 
Sophia. It proposes to issue its yolumes of 
Transactions every alternate month. 


M. Droz, one of the members of the Swiss 
Bundesrath, has published in the new number 
of the Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse an 
essay upon “La Propriété intellectuelle,” in 
which he deals chiefly with the international 
regulation of the subject. He contends that an 
international agreement for the protection of 
literary and artistic property really offers fewer 
difficulties than a convention between different 
States for the protection of commercial prop- 
erty. M. Droz states incidentally that the 
International Literary Congress, which held its 
fifth assembly in Rome last May, will meet next 
in Bern, and that the formation of an Inter- 
national Bureau for the defence of literary and 
artistic property, with a central seat in Switzer. 
land, is now under consideration. The position 
of the writer as one of the seven members of 
the Supreme Executive Council of the Swiss 
Confederation, a post which he has held since 
1875, gives additional value to his remarks. In 
his younger days M. Droz was editor of the 
National suisse. 


A WHITE marble tablet has been placed upon 
the house in Paris, at the corner of the Rue 
Rollin and the Rue Monge, which occupies the 
site of that in which Pascal died. 


Unver the title of Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 
his Work and Influence, Mr. William Tirebuck, 
of the Yorkshire Post, has just published, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, an essay of some 
sixty or seventy pages, beautifully printed and 
bound. As a literary performance, the paper 
is not of equal merit throughout, the opening 
and closing pages being somewhat cumbrous 
in style and laboured in thought. Not a few 
of the intermediate nes, however, exhibit 
considerable originality of view and wealth of 
expression. Of the attitude adopted towards 
the subject of the essay it seems difficult to 
present a synopsis, and scarcely possible to say 
whether Mr. Tirebuck sees most to commend or 
most to deplore in those recent art tendencies 
on which he dwells at length. His thought 
occasionally lacks sharpness of outline, and his 
critical estimates (which he honestly endeavours 
to make judicial) sometimes prove indefinite. 
It will be obvious enough to those who realise 
Rossetti’s importance both as poet and painter 
that Mr. Tirebuck can hardly have realised 
it when, even in the most conjectural statement 
of popular agencies contributory to Rossetti’s 
fame, he permitted himself to number the 
accidental circumstance of “ rubbing bricks-and- 
mortar shoulders with George Eliot and Thomas 
Carlyle” in Cheyne Walk. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Tirebuck’s essay must be read as an appreciative 
monograph, written wholly from an independent 
standpoint; and as such it will doubtless find 
many readers among those who are anxious 
to acquire information, however indirect, touch- 
ing the most fascinating personality of the age. 
Mr. Tirebuck is favourably known as perhaps 
the first writer on the remarkable painter 
William Daniels. 


Wir reference to a little book entitled 
Paradise Found, and other Poems (Nisbet), 
which was noticed in the AcADEMyY of May 27, 
we are requested to state that the author's name 
appearing on the title-page is ——— fictitious. 
a is no such person as ‘‘ Lady Frances H. 

ecil.’ 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Ir is now stated that the authorised Life of 
Longfellow will be written by his brother, the 
Rey. Samuel Longfellow, who has resigned his 
pastoral charge in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
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and come to live with the poet’s daughters in 
the house at Cambridge. 


A CIRCULAR letter has been addressed to the 
boards of control of the several colleges in the 
United States by a joint committee of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, setting forth the history of the degree 
of Ph D., and the abuses in the bestowal of it, 
and praying for a discontinuance of the practice 
of making this degree and also that of S.D. 
(Sc.D. ?) honorary. It appears that during the 
seven years ending 1879 seventy-nine colleges 
granted the degree of Ph.D. to 345 persons, 
of whom only 175 had passed an examination 
for it. The circular states that 


‘this degree is in a pre-eminent sense the appro- 
priate degree for teachers, a large and growing 
class of persons in this country. Three colleges 
in the United States have within the last twenty 
years conferred this degree after examination upon 
119 different persons, of whom seventy-five per 
cent. have adopted the profession of teaching. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the number of colleges 
in the United States which within the next fifty 
years will establish graduate schools in philosophy 
will be large. The degree which these schools will 
then confer will be that of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and it is for the interest of all alike that its sig- 
nificance should not be obscured.” 


CoLtuMBIA CoLLEGE, in New York, which 
already possesses six student-fellows, has re- 
cently established three teaching-fellows after 
the analogy of the German privat docents. Each 
fellow, whether student or teacher, receives 500 
dollars (£100) a-year; the term is for three 
years, but renewable. The student must study 
under the direction of the president of the 
college, but he may choose his own place of 
study; the teacher is required to give only 
twelve lectures in the year. When will Oxford 
and Cambridge learn to liberate some of their 
endowments from the bonds of tutorial and 
prize fellowships ? 


Pror. J. A. Harrison, of the University of 
Virginia, has been invited to give a course of 
lectures at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, upon “ Anglo-Saxon Poetry.” 


A NEWLY discovered ‘‘ Fourth of July Ora- 
tion” delivered by Daniel Webster in 1802, 
when he was twenty years of age, has been 
ublished by Messrs. A. Williams and Oo., of 
oston. 


THE new volume in the series of ‘‘ American 
Worthies,” published by Messrs. Henry Holt 
and Oo., is William Penn, by Mr. Robert J. 
Burdett. 


THe last number of the American Journal of 
Philology contains a very characteristic article 
from Mr. Fitzed ward Hall, on ‘* The Separation, 
by a Word or Words, of ‘ to’ and the Infinitive 
Mood.” In disproof of the dogmatic rule of 
would-be purists, that such separation is abso- 
lutely inadmissible, Mr. Hall quotes examples 
to the contrary, dating back as far as Wyclif 
and as recent as Mr. Matthew Arnold. There 
are some gaps in the chain; no instances are 
adduced for the first half of the fifteenth 
century, nor for the fifty years after 1471. But 
Mr. Hall hints that his reading has been less 
thorough for these periods. For the seventeenth 
century, he quotes (among others) Sir Thomas 
Browne, Pepys, and Bentley ; for the eighteenth, 
Defoe, Burke, and repeatedly Mdme, d’Arblay ; 
for the ninetzenth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Mr. Ruskin, &c. It is noticeable 
that he has been able to find only a single 
instance of the separation in each of the follow- 
ing voluminous authors:—Dr. Johnson, De 
Quincey, and Macaulay. After all, it would 
seem that the balance of authority is the other 
way; but to make hard-and-fast rules in such 
matters is absurd. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
KATEY’S MOTHER. 
(Scene—a London Hospital.) 


‘“ Arran, yer Riverence is welcome! plase to sit 
down by my bed. 

Thankye! how kind o’ ye, sir, to settle my poor 
owld head! 

I wish ye a betther offus! Well, God ll be yer 
reward ! 

Won't ye sit down? I’m afeard that chair is a 
thrifle hard. 

I — ye spakin’ just now, an’ wasn’t I glad for to 

ear ! 

Like jew on the grass, there's a taste o’ the brogue 

on yer tongue, my dear, — 





Oh, I ax yer pardon, sir, but it carries me far 
away 

Out o’ this great big London, it carries me over 
the say 

Back to my Irish mountains, back to my dear 
owld home— 

Ah, did I want for to lave it? ah, did I want for 
to roam ? 

Didn't I want for to lie, when the Lord ’ud call 
me to rest, 

Close by my owld man’s side, in his grave away in 
the west ? 

Didn’t L think my daughther ’ud close my eyes 
for me 

There, in my green Ballymore, an’ go back—ah, 
machree ! machree!— 

To her husband’s comfortin’ arms, an’ the 
childher about her knee! 


“ There’s tears in yer Riverence’ eyes! well, God 
reward ye, sir ; 

I won’t be throublin’ ye long.—Last night I was 
dhramin’ iv her: 

She came an’ sat by my bed in the chair you’re 
sittin’ in now ; 

She was dhrest ina long white gownd, an’ she 
lookt—I can’t tell how— 

Purty an’ swate is no words; she’d got a look in 
her eyes 

I niver seen there afore, so innicent, yit so wise, 

She sang a soft little song, the kind o’ song 
that we 

Do sing when we've suckled our babies an’ sits wid 
’um on our knee; 

So happy we wants no words, but can’t help 
singin’, ye see. 

The baby was in her arms, an’—this is the 
sthrangest part— 

I was glad for to see that baby, whose bornin’ 
broke my heart ; 

Tt smil’d up into my face, an’ I lov’d it, an’— 
what did she say ?— 

I can’t remimber a bit—an’ she kiss’d me an’ wint 
away. 


- hs niver refus’d her a kiss ; I somehow think, if 
had, 

That kiss iv hers ’ud ha’ scorcht me, an’ burnt 
me, an’ dhriven me mad : 

But I hadn’t ; she lay in my arms, an’ I spoke not 
a word o’ blame; 

For wasn’t she flesh o’ my flesh, an’ warn’t hey 
shame my shame ? 


“ T’d always held up my head; I’d always been 
stout and sthrong 

In blamin’ the laste little turn away from the 
right to the wrong ; 

An’ I hadn’t no pity for them that takes, as 
people say, 

The right o’ the marriage-time afore the marriage- 


y: 

But = my girl! my girl! I knew that she was 
good ; 

No thought iv her heart but clane; ay, sir, I 
undherstood 

Much more in that hour I sat wid her poor little 
head on my breast, 

Much more in that hour o’ my life nor in all the 
years o’ the rest. 

Ay, a sinful, I know, but wasn’t it dhreadful 
8a 

An’ when them we cares for goes wrong, sure it 
don’t seem quite so bad, 


“ ¢ He, who was he?’ what matther! it’s betther to 
let ’um be ! 

One o’ the quality, sir, a gentleman born was he. 

He might ha’ made love to a lady, a lady he could 
ha’ wed; 

But he chose to make love to my girl, an’ raun my 
girl instead. 

The ministher's daughther, she lik’d ’um, an’ she 
would ha’ been a prize, 

Wid larnin’ galore in her head; but she hadn't 
my colleen’s eyes ; 

An’ my colleen lov’d ’um so, an’ thought every 
word he said 

As thrue as the Bible itself, an’.—O God!—my 
girl is dead. 
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‘‘ Thankye ! it does me good to have ys howld my 
hand, — 

You that are clane in the sowl an’ yit can undher- 
stand : . ; 

All o’ the sin an’ the pain—No, plase don’t go 
away— . 

God lene ye for cryin’ them tears !—‘ An’ what 
iv him?’ ye say. 


*€ Sir, I dunno, an’, what’s more, I think I don’t 
want to know: 

Afore I knew how it was, he had gone away, 
an’ s0 

I niver axt anny queshtions; I owe’um a terruble 
grudge, 

But I don’t want to pay it, yer Riverence; I lave 
’um to God, his Judge. 

“ What do ye say, sir ? ’”—‘* Suppose he had never 
dreamt how it was, 

- Had never thought that could be—had gone away 

because 

Things of importance had call’d him—” ? “ Well, 
sir, I only say 

God knows all about them things iv unportance 
that call’d ’um away.” 


‘¢ But suppose when he heard—when they told 
him that Katey—that she was dead, 

He had nearly died o’ the sorrow, and scarce could 
lift up his head ? 

And suppose he had sought out her mother and 
meant—ah God!—to atone, 

But found she had left the place, and none knew 
where she had gone?” 


“‘ Well, suppose all this, yer Riverence ? If he had 
ha’ found me, ye see, 

He’d ha’ offer’d a five-poun’-note, or even a ten, 
maybe: 

An’ I might ha’ spit in his face an’ curst ’um: 
an’ now I say, 

‘May God forgive ’um his sin, as I forgive ’um 


to-day.” 
E. H. Hickey. 


[Norz.—Tho short w is sounded as in put: the 
short 0, when it represents an older w, as in come, 
love, and in some other instances, as word, has the 
same sound. The 7 in the part of Ireland which 
I know is incapable of being symbolised ; it is a 
short, close sound, entirely unlike the ot of the 
stage Irishman, or the ai of the cockney. The 
r is always a full consonant. } 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE present number of Mind contains a 
third article from the pen of the late Prof. 
T. H. Green on the subject ‘‘Can there be a 
Natural Science of Man?” This article shows 
the connexion between the foregoing analysis 
of knowledge as involving an active principle 
not in time, which is here identified with an 
eternal consciousness, and the enquiry into 
man’s moral freedom. In the reaction of man 
on circumstances giving shape to them, and 
taking a motive from them, we have “a certain 
reproduction of itself on the part of the eternal 
self-conscious subject of the world.” Thus, 
neither on his intellectual nor on his moral side 
can man be brought wholly within the series of 
natural phenomena. We learn from a note at 
the end of this article that these three papers 
are the commencement of an important work, to 
be entitled Prolegomena to Ethics, and to be 
published at the close of the present year. It 
sa matter for congratulation that Prof. Green 
was able to complete this work with the 
exception of twenty pages only. Mr. E. 
Gurney contributes an ingenious article on 
“The Utilitarian Ought.” The writer only 
concedes the appropriateness of using the term 
“‘ought” in relation to ultimate ends by 
making it synonymous with a necessity of 
thought or rational intelligence. In other 
words, we can only say to a man in the last 
resort, ‘‘ You ought to do so-and-so,” in the 
same sense in which we should say to him 
“You ought to see that two is greater than 

: 





one.” This is to give the “ ought” a scientific 
character. The writer proceeds to argue that 
the desirability of the general happiness may be 
exhibited under the form of a self-evident 
axiom. The reasoning is skilful, and the whole 
essay is worth reading along with Mr. 
Sidgwick’s well-known attempt to deduce 
Utilitarianism from a principle of reason. Mr. 
E. Montgomery continues his elaborate enquiry 
into ‘‘Causation and its Organic Condition,” 
and Mr. J. Sully contributes a lighter article 
on “ Versatility,” its nature and conditions, and 
its practical value. The critical notices and the 
notes and discussions continue to render Mind 
a valuable guide to the student of psychology 
and philosophy. 

TuE Revue historique for July has an article 
by M. Jusserand which is of great interest to 
English readers. Its subject is ‘‘ La Vie nomade 
et les Routes d’Angleterre au Moyen-fge.” The 
writer calls attention to the important part 
played by pilgrims and other wanderers in 
educating public opinion in early times—indeed, 
we might say ‘that they filled the place of the 
modern newspaper. Taking the many docu- 
ments which have lately been published about 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., M. 
Jusserand traces the condition of the roads and 
bridges in England, the circumstances of travel, 
and the state of public security. M. Giry 
pays a tribute of respect to the learned his- 
torian Jules Quicherat, whose recent death 
has deprived France of one of her most con- 
scientious historical students. M. Jullian con- 
tributes a valuable study—‘‘ De la Réforme 
provinciale attribuée 4 Diocletien.” He takes 
a geographical survey of the administrative 
divisions of the Empire so as to trace their 
formation up to the time of the Notitia; he 
shows that financial divisions (regiones) were 
gradually converted into administrative divisions 
(provinciae), and that Diocletian recognised this 
state of things as accomplished. 


THE Archivio Storico per Trieste e V Istria for 
May publishes a noticeable document, edited 
by Sig. Combi. It is a speech of Pier Paolo 
Vergerio the elder before the Cardinals imme- 
diately after the death of Pope Innocent VII. 
in November 1406. It gives a résumé of the 
attempts to heal the schism in the Church, as 
they presented themselves to an Italian, and is 
remarkable as showing the effect which had 
been produced by the long discussions on this 
point. There is also a good article by Sig. 
Grion on “ King Berengar I. in Istria.” 








THE LATE PROF. LOTZE. 


HERMANN LoTzE, one of the distinguished 
professors lost to Germany by death in the 
past year, must be numbered among those great 
speculative intellects who have helped to form 
the thought of their generation. The special 
significance of his position is that he was not 
only a metaphysician, but an acknowledged 
authority in physiology and psychology. He 
took a degree at Leipzig both in medicine 
and philosophy, and qualified soon after as a 
university teacher in both faculties. His 
principal writings in the domain of biology 
are Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie als 
mechanische Naturwissenschaften and Allgemeine 
Physiologie des kérperlichen Lebens, to which may 
be added as kindred Medicinische Psychologie oder 
Physiologie der Seele. At a time when not a 
few profess that metaphysic is only possible 
through ignorance of physical science, and 
metaphysicians incline to reply that scientific 
men do not comprehend the elements of what 
they reject, the study of a thinker so exception- 
ally qualified as Lotze cannot safely be omitted 
by either side. Even those who differ from 
him will probably be struck by the moderation 
of his adverse criticism; by his scientific self- 





control in estimating the limits of his own 
arguments; by the refinement of style and free- 
dom from pedantry which he combined with 
so much knowledge of mathematical and physi- 
cal science. 

The work by which Lotze is, and perhaps 
will continue to be, most widely known is the 
Microcosmus: an Attempt at an Anthropology, 
of which his friend and colleague, Prof. 
Rehnisch, writes * (perhaps with a touch of 
partisanship foreign to Lotze himself) somewhat 
as follows:— 


‘The book came at the right moment. Just 
when materialism was at its high water, when 
its disciples proclaimed that it could only fall with 
the fall of natural science . . . Lotze let not only 
specialists, but the educated world in general, see 
that materialism was not the philosophy of natural 
science. , . . This was an opponent such as the 
apostles of materialism were unaccustomed to. He 
was not one whom they could try to discredit in 
the favourite fashion by denying him the necessary 
special knowledge ; for they had too often appealed 
to him as a competent judge. He cherished no 
secret aversion for the modern impulse to physics ; 
on the contrary, in him the pride felt in the 
brilliant conquests of science by those who conduct 
its researches found the readiest sympathy.” 


The Microcosmus would, by itself, witness to 
other interests beside the purely metaphysical 
and scientific, to a love of art and to a tempera- 
ment naturally poetical. But Lotze also wrote 
specially upon art—two short treatises on the 
Beautiful and a History of ‘‘ Aesthetic” in 
Germany. A volume, entitled Gedichte, pub- 
lished at the age of twenty-three, appears in 
the catalogue of his writings; at forty, he 
—- a translation of the ‘‘ Antigone” into 

atin verse. 

With all his literary activity and many- 
sided studies, Lotze was scrupulous in the dis- 
charge of his academical duties, arduous as they 
sometimes were. Though his health was bad, 
he seldom put off one of the eight lectures which 
he delivered weekly. When he did, it must 
have been from sheer necessity. He would 
come sometimes to the lecture-room with 
severe headache, and only allow himself the 
respite of omitting the elucidatory discus- 
sion which otherwise preceded the dictated 
paragraphs, asking (for the dictation was 
extempore, like the rest of his lecture) 
indulgence for faults of expression—an un- 
necessary request, since a kind of classical 
finish had become second nature to him. He 
was acharming lecturer. Quiet and unassuming 
in manner, absorbed in his theme, and scarcely 
conscious of his audience, he spoke with the 
rapidity and precision of one who had thought 
out his own view too thoroughly to hesitate either 
for matter or for words. His quick delivery 
was compensated by a clearness of arrangement 
which made him easy and pleasant to follow. 

Gottingen was the scene of Lotze’s activity 
as “ordinary professor” for about thirty-seven 
years. He did not leave it till shortly before 
his death. It was reported that he had refused 
attractive offers from other universities— 
according to the articles by Prof. Rehnisch, 
already quoted, he was invited in the winter of 
1866-67 to Berlin, Leipzig, and Bonn—it was 
therefore a surprise to many that he at last, at 
the age of sixty-three, accepted a call to Berlin. 
He had lectured there only a quarter of a year 
when death overtook him. Unfortunately, he 
had only completed and published two parts of 
the System of Philosophy which he was bringing 
out—namely, the Logic and the Metaphysic. 
A second and enlarged edition of the Logic had 
just been printed. For the third and last part, 
Ethics, and Philosophy of Religion, no MS, mate- 





* See three interesting articles, entitled ‘‘ Her- 


mann Lotze,” in the National-Zeitung, August 


21, 23, and 24, 1881. 
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rial, as the writer is informed, has been found 
among Lotze’s papers, except an ethical essay 
which has been posthumously published in the 
June number of Nord und Siid (1882) under 
the title ‘‘Die Principien der Ethik.” Some 
additional matter promised for the English trans- 
lation of the Metaphysic seems not to have 
been begun. Prof. Rehnisch has undertaken 
the office of editing the lectures of his departed 
friend from a careful revision of dictation-notes 
taken down by students the last time that each 
course was delivered. These are a boon to the 
friends and pupils of Lotze, and it is hoped that 
they will be generally serviceable as an intro- 
duction to the study of Lotze’s works. A list 
of these lectures has appeared in the ACADEMY. 
Three courses have been already published— 
Psychology, Practical Philosophy, and Phil- 
osophy of Religion. 

The following particulars relative to Lotze’s 
brilliant university career are taken from Prof. 
Rehnisch’s articles in the National-Zeitung. He 
entered the University of Leipzig in 1834, at 
the age of seventeen ; took a doctor’s degree in 
the two faculties of medicine and philosophy in 
1838, at twenty-one; became “ extraordinary 
professor” of philosophy at Leipzig in 1842, 
at twenty-six ; and at twenty-seven succeeded 
to Herbart’s chair in Gittingen. From the 
seemingly complete bibliography appended to 
the lectures on Psychology, it appears that he 
published his first Metaphysic at the age of 
twenty-four, and his first Logic at twenty-six. 

In private life Lotze was retiring, yet easily 
accessible, and not unwilling to converse. His 
manner was inexpressibly winning and cour- 
teous. He seemed a noble and gentle spirit, 
removed beyond all petty ambitions and party 
quarrels, and with a fine sympathy for the 
ordinary joys and sorrows of mankind. Like 
Plato’s ideal wise man, his character was of 
one piece—his life and his philosophy agreed. 
It was hardly possible to know him without 
feeling a deep regard for him, and doubtless his 
death came to many like a personal bereaye- 
ment. J. Cook WILson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHAUCER AND THE HERONS, 


London : July 15, 1882. 

The first question is, Are the things on John 
Chaucer’s seal herons’ heads at all? Judging 
from Mrs. Haweis’ drawing of them, I can only 
say that things less like herons’ heads I have 
seldom seen. Unable to make out what they 
were, I turned the seal upside down, and then 
saw that the supposed herons’ heads were—or 
looked extremely like—three pairs of half- boots, 
meant, I suppose, for chausses, That term was 
used for shoes as well as hose, and would, I 
think, include anything that the chaucer—the 
hose- or shoe-maker—might manufacture. At 
present, I don’t believe in the ‘‘ herons” one 
bit, though I can’t assert that the half-boots 
upside down may not be meant for birds’ heads. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

PS.—My friend Mr. Walford D. Selby, of 
the Public Record Office, has again carefully 
examined John Chaucer's seal, and says that 
the things questioned “are birds’ heads un- 
doubtedly.” His judgment is final. I can then 
only say that the heads are far too stumpy for 
long-billed herons’ heads. 








THE ROSSETTI SALE. 


London: July 17, 1882, 
In your interesting account of the Rossetti 
sale, you omit two of the names which appear 
as recipients of mementoes in the poet-painter’s 
will. These are Mr. William Graham, late 
M.P. for Glasgow, and Mr. Leonard Rowe 
Valpy, of Bath, both very dear friends of 
Rossetti’s, and important owners of his 
pictures. I make this correction because I 
know that these two gentlemen fully appreciate 
the honour of appearing in the will of sucha 

man, THEODORE Watts. 


[We take this occasion to explain that, by an 
accident, the second portion of the name of the 
book Poliphili Hypnerotomachia was dropped 
out of the sentence. —Ep, ACADEMY. ] 


THE POLE FAMILY. 

Colchester: July 15, 1882. 

I ventured lately to question Mr. Bent’s 
assertion that the Arthur Pole referred to in the 
letter he had discovered was the son of Arthur 
Pole the conspirator of 1562. I have since 
found that he was undoubtedly the son of 
Geffrey Pole, one of the nephews of the Cardinal, 
whom Mr. Froude (and, consequently, Mr. 
Bent) has overlooked. Milles, in his Catalogue 
of Honour (1610), p. 1054, speaks of Geffrey, 
the Cardinal’s brother, as ‘‘ great-grandfather 
[it should be ‘“ grandfather” of Geffrey and 
Arthur Pole, who lately lived in Italy” ; and 
the Visitation of Sussex (1634) in the Harleian 
MSS. assigns to the younger Geffrey two sons— 
(1) Geffrey, living 1606, and (2) Arthur, ‘‘ slayne 
at Rome.” Arthur's death must therefore be 
placed between 1600 and 1606. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the letter of 1600 speaks of 
Arthur as ‘‘ brought up from a child in the 
house of the Card. Farnese.’ Now, in the 
archives of the English College at Rome there 
is an entry relating to the arrival from England, 
on October 20, 1582, of a ‘* Dominus Galfridus 
Polus cum filio et servo.” There can be little 
doubt that this ‘‘ filius” was the Arthur in 
question, then about seven years old, not 
‘* exiled,” but brought over by his father to be 
trained, like Reginald before him, in Italy 
for the Church. The prefix ‘‘ Dominus” was a 
mark of respect paid to Geffrey Pole as a 
nephew of the great Cardinal. 

J.H, Rounp. 








SUMER AND AKKAD,. 


London: July 10, 1882. 

In the AcapEMY for May 20, 1882, Dr. F. 
Hommel, of Munich, advanced a theory of his 
own upon the dialects, known to us by means 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, which scholars 
have lately agreed to call Sumerian and 
Akkadian. 

It is now established almost beyond a doubt, 
and is generally admitted, that Akkad was the 
north, and Sumer the south, of Babylonia ; and 
what Dr. Hommel seems to be trying to prove 
is not that these identifications sre wrong, but 
that the principal tongue was the Sumerian, 
and Akkadian was the dialect—in other words, 
that what has been decided to be Akkadian, 
spoken in the north of Babylonia, is in reality 
Sumerian, and was spoken in the south, and 
that Sumerian is in reality Akkadian, and was 
spoken in thenorth. All the arguments brought 
by him to support his theory it is needless to 
cite here; but the following, which are the 
principal, may be noticed. 

That the names of northern towns are to be 
found in the eme-sal or dialectic texts. This 
is indeed true, but is no argument, as the 
names of southern towns occur in as great, if 
not in greater, number. And though in a 
text in the ordinary Akkadian the hill Sibu 1s 
called ‘‘ a remote place,” it does not follow that 
this remote place was north Babylonia (Prof. 
Delitzsch’s completions, though very probable, 
are not certain). Even admitting, however, 
that Sibu be where stated, it might still be 
remote from the place where the tablet was 
written. 

That the language of the kings of Ur and 
Eridu was the ordinary Akkadian dialect. This 
is true; but it says nothing, or very little, 
seeing that we do not know what were the 


v 


boundaries of the districts Sumer and Akkad. 
That Eridu had names in the two dialects 
(Gurudug in ordinary Akkadian, Fri-siba in the 
dialect) only proves that it was a border town. 
It is contended by Dr. Hommel, when speak- 
ing of the word Tintir, one of the ancient 
names of Babylon, that, because the form til is 





[used in both dialects with the meaning of 
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‘¢ life,” that therefore tin, given in the list of 
gods W. A. I. ii. 59, Rev. 31, as the Akkadian 
form of the word, must also be common to 
both. This, however, does not by any means 
follow, and only indicates that the dialectic 
form til had crept into the Akkadian language. 
Besides this, Zintir does not mean ‘‘ Tree of 
life,” but, according to a mutilated unpublished 
syllabary, “Seat of life” (Subat balati). Now 
the Akkadian sign for “to sit” is \EY xu, 
and the most likely pronunciation in that case 
is dur, or, with the first consonant hardened, 
tur. For this latter form we have some 
authority in W. A.J. iv., pl. 5, col. ii., 1 20, 
where ba-Tt is translated by i3ib, “he sat,” in 
which ti is evidently shortened from tir (= tir). 
Two lines lower down occur also the words 

nu-tur, translated in Assyrian by 
al d3ib, “he sat not” (dsb permansive-form). 
Tir is therefore another form of tur, meaning 
‘* seat,” so that the literal translation of Tin-tir 
is “ life-seat.” The dialectic form of tir or tur 
seems to have been tus (see Haupt, Keil- 
achrifttecte, p. 185), As for Ka-dingira, this 
form is quite certain, for we never find it 
written Ka-dimmira; and if we ever find, in 
dialectic texts, the signs »>}- F>VY (the ordinary 
Akkadian form), used for “god,” it must be 
regarded as an error of the scribe. The dialectic 
word dimmer seems also never to take the 
lengthening a. 

Dr. Hommel’s argument, based on Prof. 
Fried. Delitzsch’s renderings of Eme-ku or 
Sumer, and Eme-laga or Akkad, as “ the 
tongue of the lord” and “the tongue of the 
servant” respectively (with the latter of which 
Dr. Hommel seeks to connect the words eme- 
sal, contending that ‘‘the language of the 
woman” (eme-sa/) must needs be the same as 
‘*the language of the slaves”), even supposing 
these renderings to be correct, says nothing in 
favour of his hypothesis, for it is well known 
that these nations regarded their women with 
peculiar veneration, and it is more likely there- 
fore that ‘‘ the woman-speech ” should be that of 
the lords than of the slaves. 

In Dr. Hommel’s article in Das Ausland 
(No. 23, June 5, 1882) he quotes, as an argu- 
ment in his favour, a colophon (already noticed 
by Prof. Fried. Delitzsch in his book Wo lag 
das Paradies ?) which occurs at the end of a 
tablet from Babylonia, published in W. A. L., 
vol. iv., pl. 47, of which the following is a 
translation ; 

‘§ Tablet 22nd of Sumer (beginning) : @! dannuti. 

The tablet which is after it (begins): ‘In the 

month Nisan, the 4th day.’” 


Now the obverse of this tablet (pl. 46) contains 
some quotations in the tongue which, it was 


decided, is the dialect—the ->J¥-] > (eme sal); 
and the name of Sumir, in the colophon, is 
expressed by the usual signs >ryr] YEy Eme- 


iu. In most people’s minds this identafication 
would have been conclusive. Not so, however, 
with Dr. Hommel, for he there continues : 


‘*The reader can now convince himself how this 
colophon of a purely Semitic text, only interrupted 
by a few citations from a hymn in the Woman- 
speech, can give no proof for a more precise 
determination of this dialect. It will besides be 
the best thing if, according to the experience 
now gained by Assyriologists, they will in future 
disregard these colophons for such a purpose, 
After the principal dialect (which was the only 
one formerly known) has been proved to be 
Akkadian (Schrader), then Sumerian (Delitzsch), 
the firat name must now again come forward, in 
contradiction to the geographical proofs of the 
Sumerian-Akkadian literature itself—ground enough 
to prevent the drawing of more such conclusions 
from these dockets, which only designate the 
neighbourhood or the land in which the Assyrians 
had the last original tocopy. In the above colophon, 








‘Tablet of Sumer’ very likely designates nothing 
else than ‘ Babylonian tablet’ in general.” 


Here, however, Dr. Hommel is wrong. In the 
first place, this tablet, having been obtained by 
Mr. Geo, Smith at Babylon,* and being written 
on Babylonian clay in Babylonian handwriting, 
cannot be an Assyrian copy. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that ‘‘ Tablet of Sumer” means 
only ‘‘ Babylonian tablet” in general, for it 
is not likely that the Akkadians, who were the 
real Babylonians, would use the word Eme-ku 
or Sumer to designate Babylonia, even as a 
general term. This being so, it is only natural 
to suppose that those extracts which the tablet 
contains are drawn from the current literature 
of the place indicated in the colophon; and 
the value of this tablet in determining the place 
where the dialect was spoken will easily be seen. 

Important also in determining the localities 
of these two dialects are the names borne by 
each district. The original inhabitants of 
Babylonia, it must be borne in mind, did not 
call their country Akkad, but Ura.t Now this 
Ura may be the primitive form of the word ; 
but it is more likely that it is weakened from 
an earlier form—namely, Gura. From this 
early Akkadian word we should expect to find 
a dialectic form with the g weakened into m, 
and with the vowel w changed into e, accord- 
ing to the laws of sound-change in the two 
languages. 

Examples of the first change (that of g to m) 
are: gala (Akk.), mala (Sum.), ‘‘to be;” gara 
(Akk.), mara (Sum.), ‘‘to make;” gir (Akk.), 
mer (Sum.), ‘‘ dagger.” 

Examples of the second change (that of u to e 
or i) are: duga (Akk.), siba (Sum.), ‘ good ;” 
sur (Akk.), mer (Sum.), “ strong ;” { urw (Akk.), 
eri (Sum.), “ city.” 

Applying, therefore, these laws, we get the 

form mer quite regularly ; and it is not by any 
means impossible that it is this word which 
forms the second syllable of the name Sumer. 
It is certain, therefore, that these two names, 
Ura or Uri, and Sumer, bear distinctly the 
impress of the dialect spoken in each. 
, Names of towns and districts beginning with 
Su- are by no means uncommon in Akkadian. 
Compare, for example, Su-anna, another name 
of Babylon, meaning ‘‘(the city) whose power 
(or hand) is high.” § 

As has been observed above, the translation 
of Eme-ku and Eme-laya as ‘‘the tongue of the 
lord” and ‘‘ of the master” is very uncertain ; 
and I have never abandoned my translation of 
Eme-lajga as ‘‘the pure tongue,” which seems 
to me to be a much better rendering. Prof. 
Sayce, in his Assyrian Grammar (p. 40, No. 462), 
gives to the sign (ku) the meaning of 
zakdru, ‘*to record.” Now the titles of several 
of the legends known to the Babylonians have 
before the name of the hero the signs YEy A, 
which may be either a compound ideograph, 
or an ideograph with its phonetic complement. 





* This text is mentioned and translated in Geo, 
Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, p, 395. 

+ This reading is placed beyond a doubt by a 
small fragment of a text, in which the first of each 
three lines contains the Akkadian words spelled 
out, the second the ideographs themselves, and the 
third the Assyrian translation. 

{ From this example it will be seen that the 
primitive form of Ura could also have been Sura, 

, $ Ifthe name Ura be from Sura, the meaning of 
Su-mer js ‘‘(the people or district) whose power 
(or hand) is mighty.” It seems more likely, how- 
ever, that Gura was the original form, and means 
simply ‘‘ the country” par excellence. Thecommon 
word for ‘‘country ” in Akkadian is kura, and its 
connexion with Gura would be obvious. Mer 
could be quite regularly the Sumerian form, but 
the difficulty would then be to explain the name 


Sumer, 


The latter explanation is, perhaps, the better 
one, for we should then be able to read some 
noun from this root, with the meaning of 
** story ” or “ legend,” and translate, for instance, 
YEY Egy EY VEY > (ko-kar an-ar5-rv- 
BaR) as “the legend of Gistubar” (zikar 
Gistubar). The rendering of the character KU 
by zikdru receives as well some support from 
the fact that it has also the value of gi, which 
would be the regular Akkadian form of the 
evidently dialectic» mu, rendered by zikaru 


in W. A. L, ii., pl. 7, 1. 9 cd. On occount of 
this rendering, Prof. Sayce. with great acute- 
ness, suggests that Tyr] YEY Eme-ku (or 


rather Hme-gi) means “ the tongue of records ”’ 
—an explanation which is extremely probable. 
As remarked by M. Terrien de La Couperie, 
not only were the two dialects mentioned above 
spoken in the region of Mesopotamia in ancient 
times, but also several others, of which we 
have here and there isolated words (principally 
names of gods). The Kassite is, perhaps, the 
most interesting of these languages, and its 
connexion with Akkadian and Sumerian can 
be easily traced.* Those who regard Sumerian 
and Akkadian as mere cryptographies will have 
to take into account not only the regular 
dialectic changes shown in each of these two 
tongues, but also those in the Kassite language 
as well. That the Assyrian scribes should 
have invented for their own private use a 
language entirely distinct, both in grammar, 
words, and modes of thought and expression, 
from their own, and should have created, more- 
over, two or more dialects connected with this 
principal tongue, showing regular and natural 
laws of sound-change, is utterly impossible. 
Even had the Assyrian scribes been such ex- 
traordinarily clever philologists, they were by 
far too practical a people to take upon them. 
selves a task so difficult and, at the same time, 
so useless, THEO. G. PINCHES. 








A CURIOUS ITALIAN BOOK. 
London: Ju'y 13, 1882. 
I lately picked up from an East End book. 
stall a little book which seems to have some 
literary interest, and is probably known to some 
of the readers of the AcADEMy. Its title is 
‘* Cosi va il Mondo: ovvero Istorielle Veridiche 
di Diletto ed Ameniti. In Londra, MpDccLxXxr.” 
The booklet has the names of several owners, 
and notably, in bold handwriting, ‘* Byron,” 
much resembling the poet’s autograph, in my 
opinion. One of the owners has written on the 
fly-leaf: ‘‘ Questo libro e rarissimo. Lo com- 
rai a Parigi. Si dice che fu scritto da [and 
ere is an erasure, but badly done, and which 
might be traced through]. E. V.” In another 
handwriting is the following note:—‘‘ E molto 
certo che questo libretto non era mai pubblicato 
in Londra. Ma per qual ragione € cosi detto 
non é cosi certo. Il soggetto di ciascuna storia 
non é tale che domandar esser il libro segreta- 
mente pubblicato, o senza il nome del autore.”’ 
Another owner, apparently of stricter views, 
has added: “Ed ¢ egualmente certo che le 
novelle nel questo libretto son d’ un carattere 
impudico e molto magro.” 
The main interest of the book consists in what 
I believe to be the Byron autograph, but the 
notes I have quoted show that there is some- 
thing of a mystery about it. It is dedicated 
“ Alla mia signora amabile N .. .,” the dedica- 
tion being signed ‘‘ Vostro affezionato N . . .,” 
and contains four ‘‘ [storielle””—viz., ‘* D’ Or- 
ninval,” ‘‘ Madamigella Rosa,” ‘* Aurora,” and 
“Ta Donna Oasta ¢ un Dono del Cielo.” 
JAMES HOOPER. 





* See my remarks upon the progress of cuneiform 
research in the Annual Address of the President of 





the Philological Society for the present year, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Farvay, July 28,8 p.m. Quekett: Annual General Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 


The New Phrynichus: being a Revised Text 
of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phry- 
nichus. With Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By W. Gunion Rutherford. 
(Maemillan.) 


Amone the writings of the purists who 
sought to preserve the genuine traditions of 
Attic Greek in a literary world overspread 
by the so-called Common Dialect, the Ecloga 
of the Bithynian Phrynichus occupies a fore- 
most place. By its date, about a.p. 150-200, 
it carries us some centuries farther back than 
most of the other grammarians; and the 
writer had also the advantage of approaching 
the subject from a truer point of view. In 
the words of his dedication to his friend 
Cornelianus, which have furnished Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s motto for the title-page of this edition, 
he looked not to exceptions, but to rules; not 
to the possible blunders even of good writers, 
but to the most approved ancient usages 
(rpos 7a Soxypwrata toy dpxaiwv). Phrynichus 
was the contemporary of Lucian, the most 
copious and successful writer of artificial Attic 
in post-Macedonian times. He could no 
doubt have anticipated Cobet in pointing out 
various blemishes in Lucian’s Attic diction ; 
but when he comes to write a paragraph 
himself he shows only too clearly that the 
secret of style has been lost, and that the 
most pedantic strictness in the choice of 
words would not enable one whose thoughts 
were moulded in the common dialect to cast 
off its trammels. 

It is a mistake, but one sometimes made in 
unexpected quarters, to speak of the Common 
Dialect as a fusion of the four ancient dialects 
—Attic, Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic. Its vocabu- 
lary is tinged, no doubt, with words picked 
up in the outlying parts of the Grecian world, 
wherever the Macedonian and Roman arms 
had extended; but it is still essentially Attic 
Greek, though Attic which has lost its 
savour. To arrest the further decay of the 
language, and to restore, if possible, this lost 
aroma, was the aim of the so-called Atticists, 
and among them of Phrynichus. 

The work has hitherto been known to 
scholars chiefly through Lobeck’s standard 
edition. The task for which Lobeck was 
well fitted by his more than German learning 
was to collect examples from writers of late 
Greek in general, and especially from Plu- 
tarch, of the words and phrases denounced by 
Phrynichus as incorrect ; or, less frequently, 
to correct and modify the statements of Phry- 
nichus himself. But there was room for a 
different treatment of the Ecloga, comparing 
the rules of Attic Greek as there laid down 
with the practice of the Attic writers them- 
selves as evidenced by existing MSS. Mr. 
Rutherford has seen the new use to which 
his author could be applied, and the result is 
a monumental addition to the masterpieces of 
English scholarship. 

The systematic application of the writings 
of the grammarians to the correction of MSS, 
is the growth of recent times. Isolated 


glosses had been happily applied, as by 





Bentley and before him by Scaliger, to the 
elucidation of corrupt passages; but the 
notion that a pure stream of Attic undefiled 
percolates through these writers, that it has 
disappeared from the texts of the classics 
through corruptions not altogether accidental, 
and that the “ Atticists’’ ought always to be 
followed in preference to the consensus of all 
MSS., is mainly the work of a living scholar, 
Prof. Cobet, of Leyden, and is by no means 
universally recognised. Errors were regarded 
as due to mistakes either in the eye or the 
ear of the scribe, according as he copied or 
wrote from dictation. The new doctrine 
attributes to him a less passive form of 
stupidity, and supposes that “ what he was 
pleased to call his mind” was mischievously 
employed in substituting the familiar forms 
of late Greek for the genuine Attic of the 
archetype before him. Recent editions of 
the classics show that this view is everywhere 
partially accepted, but seldom carried out 
with entire consistency. Cobet almost alone 
has the courage of his opinions, or, as Mr. 
Rutherford would call it, the “ nerve” which 
he attributes to his favourites, such as 
Phrynichus among the ancients and Dawes 
among the moderns. It is but a single step, 
though a long one, from the legislative to the 
executive—from aut scripsit aut scribere 
debuit to non potest non scripsisse. But to 
carry out this theory to its extreme con- 
sequences is to do violence to some of the 
most cherished traditions of English scholar- 
ship. 

The contrast between the freedom of 
Greek—the language of life—and the narrow 
rules of Latin—the language of law—is 
sufficiently familiar, and we have lately been 
reminded of it in Prof. Jebb’s charming little 
volume on Bentley. The tradition of freedom 
has indeed been kept up by a succession of 
Cambridge scholars from Bentley to Shilleto, 
not to mention living names; and among 
those who have been trained in this school 
there is a natural reluctance to accept Cobet’s 
rigid dogmatism, on points whether of 
accidence or syntax, in all its fullness. He 
seems to have come in to spy out our 
liberty of believing that, though the usual 
form of construction may be so-and-so, 
the Greeks, out of that love of variety on 
which Shilleto was never tired of descanting, 
occasionally indulged in a fling outside the 
strict grammatical traces. Cubet’s attitude 
towards the texts of ancient authors is that of 
a schoolmaster possessed of full confidence in 
his own infallibility. His ideal critic in the 
past is a man like Henri Estienne, who wrote 
before the complex phenomena of Greek gram- 
mar had been investigated, and used his native 
vigour in correcting everywhere the recondite 
into the obvious. The later Greeks, Cobet 
tells us, imposed upon Hemsterhuis and 
Heindorf, but they could not impose upon 
H. Stephanus ; and incidentally we learn that 
Bekker and Dindorf are also among those who 
have been weak enough to defer to MSS. 
This was written nearly thirty years ago 
(Var. Lect, 1854, pp. 98 ff.) ; but W. Dindorf, 
in his honoured old aye, has not yet been 
drilled into uniformity. We will give an 
example or two in illustration of our mean- 
ing. In his text of the Oratores Attici, 





Dindorf now refuses, on subjective grounds, 





to believe that Demosthenes can have used 
otouat interchangesbly with ofua:, édAwxa with 
jAwKa, téws with éws; but he still allows 
evidence to decide between e¥Ovva and cifivn, 
between the Attic and un-Attic futures of 
Kad® and its compounds. And Classen, in 
his edition of Thucydides, leaves in his text 
the aorist infinitives (in a future sense) which 
excite the wrath and contempt of Cobet. 

Mr. Rutherford is a disciple of Cobet, but 
an independent and discriminating one. The 
more doubtful part of Cobet’s system, his 
ruthless elimination of everything exceptional 
in point of syntax, fortunately lies outside the 
scope of the present work. One of the few 
exceptions is discussed farther on. Phrynichus 
himself is mainly occupied with the purity of 
the Attic vocabulary and the genuine Attic 
forms of words, to the exclusion of syntactical 
discussions. In the hands of its present 
editor, the Ecloga becomes the vehicle of 
much new truth respecting the Attic verb, to 
which he has devoted special attention; and 
we are glad to learn that this is only an 
instalment of an “ authoritative” work on 
the same subject. Among the observed facts 
of Attic usage which he has formulated for 
the first time, the most important is one 
relating to dependent verbs. He states it as 
“a rule which is quite absolute in Attic 
Greek,” that “all verbs expressing the exer- 
cise of the senses, or denoting any functional 
state or process, have the inflections of the 
middle voice either throughout or in the 
future sense” (p. 138); and gives the 
proofs at great length in another article 
(pp. 376-412). Another good generalisae 
tion is at p. 99, where it is shown that 
the perfect and aorist passive always agree 
in the presence or absence of the c—e.g., 
Térpwpar érpwOnv, but eyrwopa eyvooOnv. 
On the metaphysics of grammar Mr. Ruther- 
ford is sometimes equally happy; a subtle 
distinction between the Greek and English 
perfects is well pointed out at p. 200. 

On the rare qualities of the Attic dialect, 
“the precision and symmetry which were 
peculiarly its own,” “its grand and simple 
outlines,” our author rises into eloquence. 
Of one of these qualities we cannot but think 
that too much is made. The “law of 
parsimony,” to which he repeatedly refers as 
excluding alternative forms, is alone insisted 
upon; the counter claims of variety are 
systematically depreciated. A tendency to 
narrow the available choice of words and 
forms was undoubtedly at work during the 
culminating period of Attic Greek, but before 
it had had time to bear its full fruit the 
Macedonian sway had begun, and the loss of 
political independence had been instantly 
followed by the decline of the language. 
The imperial instinet, as Mr. Rutherford has 
himself well pointed out, was an important 
factor in making the Attic dialect what it was. 
It is no casual coincidence that Menander, in 
whose style, charming as it is, Cobet traces 
the first serious falling off from the standard 
of purity, was a child at the time of the 
battle of Chaeronea, and brought out his 
first play a year after Alexander’s death. 
On the other hand, that ‘the law of parsi- 
mony” was arrested in its course is shown by 
significant traces in the very authors to whom 
the purists appeal. No form in Attic Greek 
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is better attested than zpéoBes as the plural 
of mpeoBevrys, yet no one doubts that Demos- 
thenes used the obnoxious zpeoBevrai in at 
least one passage (703, 22), as Andocides 
used it before him and Deinarchus after him. 
Plato alone among prose writers has the 
form éxrypat interchangeably with Kéxrypac. 
We may be told that the MSS. are at fault, 
but in such passages as Theaet. 198p, 7 peév 
ap éxrjoOar rod xexrijoOar evexa, and 199a, 
& pév tis exryrar py KextjoOa adivardv payer 
elva:, the ear at once recognises, not merely 
the “love of variety” for which Mr. Ruther- 
ford makes no allowance, but a subtle instinct 
of euphony upon which uniformity either way 
would jar. We cannot, therefore, subscribe 
to the dogmatic assertion at p. 82 :— This 
only is certain, that in a language so precise 
as Attic the same writer did not, as MSS, 
would indicate, use two kinds of augment in 
the same work and the same page of that 
work.” 

At p. 425 we find an admission which, if 
accepted, would be somewhat damaging to 
the “precision and symmetry” claimed for 
the Attic dialect. The dictum of Phrynichus, 
that the aorist infinitive after néAAw is simply 
a mistake, any instances to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is noticed in the Preface as a 
characteristic example of his “ scholarly nerve 
and wholesome masculine common-sense.” 
We at once concede to Mr. Rutherford that 
his predecessor Lobeck is wrong in claiming 
this construction as allowable in prose; and 
that Sophocles in Oed. Tyr. 967 must have 
written xreveiv uedXov (for which there is 
MS. authority) not xraveiv, as he had no 
temptation to write otherwise. But Mr. 
Rutherford is much exercised at wéAAw rrabety 
in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 625, and still more at 
two passages in his favourite Aristophanes, 
where the aorist cannot be altered or explained 
away. But instead of assuming that such 
exceptions are due to “negligent or ungram. 
matical writing,” an almost fatal admission if 
the “ Lessons of Comedy,” on which he so 
much insists, are to have their full weight, it 
is easier to suppose that in Comedy, no less 
than in Tragedy, some allowance was made 
for the exigencies of metre. Dindorf, who 
himself reads xreveiy in the passage from 
Sophocles, agrees with Porson in accepting 
péAAw Oavely in Eur. Med. 392, while altering 
xtaveiy in Orest. 1578 and bracketing, on 
other grounds, dvadaBeiv Euedre in v. 292 of 
the same play. 

The same unwillingness to allow for metrical 
considerations vitiates, we cannot but think, 
Mr. Rutherford’s whole argument as to the 
choice between xOés and éxGés. The cognates, 
Sanskrit Ajas and Latin hesi (her), as, well as 
Greek usage from Homer downwards, point 
to the guttural as the initial letter. Yet on 
the strength of thirteen examples of éy6és in 
Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments and 
one in Tragedy (Antig. 456), as against eight 
of x6és, we are told that éy6és was the regular 
Attic form; that the old Ionic xés was 
naturally retained in phrases like x6és te kai 
mpiny (a rather large deduction), but that 
**to a seeing eye the principal fact is placed 
beyond dispute by the evidence given” (p. 
372). ‘To an eye which does not see through 
Mr. Rutherford’s spectacles, the é in éx6és is 
as much an excrescence as the a in doraxus or 











detepomn. From the nature of the word, it is 
likely to occur only in dialogues—.e., in the 
Dramatists and in Plato. Is Mr. Rutherford 
prepared to alter the famous opening words 
of the Republic, KaréBnv xOés cis Metpara ? 
On the question between y4divds and yBeorvds 
as the adjectival form, y6:{6s being admittedly 
poetical, it is stated that “it occurs twice in 
Aristophanes, Ran. 987 and Vesp, 282, but in 
metres too irregular to control the form.” 
This is a slip; for in the passage from the 
Frogs the metre is dimeter iambic, and 
xOZwos is obviously required. 

Among other slight errors of the pen may 
be noticed the phrase “late writer,” twice 
applied to Aristotle (pp. 357, 500). We 
know what Mr. Rutherford means; but the 
expression would be misleading if the Phryni- 
chus were likely to be read by any but advanced 
scholars. He is also unfortunate in giving 
“Phaborinus” as the name of the writer 
whom Phrynichus singles out some ten or 
twelve times for unfavourable remark, and 
who, he tells us, picked up the barbarism 
éregeAevoouevos from the gutter (éovpev éx 
tpiodov, p. 103). Mr. Rutherford is of 
course aware that the name of the rhetorician 
of Arles was Latin before it was Greek, and 
that PaBwpivos is Phrynichus’ transliteration 
of Favorinus. By a curious coincidence, one 
of the earliest modern editors of Phrynichus 
(in 1528) was a certain Guarino of Favora, 
Bishop of Nocera, who Latinised himself 
after the fashion of his age as Varinus 
Phavorinus—a further reason, it would seem, 
for spelling the name of the first-century 
Gaul correctly with an F, W. Wayre. 








A NEW SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 


Mr. ANoNDORAM Borooag, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, whose Anglo-Sanskrit Dictionary was 
favourably reviewed in the ACADEMY by Prof. 
Max Miiller, intends to publish a compre- 
hensive Sanskrit Grammar in twelve volumes, 
Its object will be to simplify the rules as far as 
possible; to illustrate them fully from the 
existing literature, both ancient and modern; 
to give a complete commentary on all the 
Vedas; and to lay the foundations for a critical 
examination of the language in all the philo- 
logical and indirectly historical bearings. 


‘* The first volume will be the preface to the series, 
and will contain a thorough examination of the 
native grammarians. All the rules of Panini will 
be quoted in my order, and translated and explained 
in the spirit of his distinguished commentators, 
with elucidatory citations and reproductions of 
modificatory views, whether found in them or in 
later grammarians. At the same time references 
will be given to the body of my work where my 
views are stated and the amount of evidence on 
which they rest, including in some cases the 
language of the very grammarians who have laid 
down antagonistic injunctions. Other old works 
bearing on the structure of the language, such as 
the Unidi Siitras, will also be quoted and com- 
mented on. At the end of the volume, tables will 
be given, showing the order in which the sifras 
are quoted, explaining the technical terms and the 
sitras where they occur and so forth. 

** The second volume will treat of letters and their 
changes; the third, of derivations from roots both 
primary and secondary ; the fourth, of secondary 
derivatives ; the tifth, of compounds ; the sixth, of 
declension ; the seventh, of verbs; the eighth of 
accent ; the ninth, of syntax ; the tenth, of prosody ; 
the eleventh, of rhetoric ; the twelfth volume will 
be the index and will consist of about 2,000 pages. 
It is hoped this Index will be a more complete 











registration of Sanskrit words than any Sanskrit 
Dictionary yet published. Exercises from printed 
works will be given for correction, so that the 
rules may be thoroughly comprehended. 

‘The work will be published after the materials 
for the first nine volumes are collected, but not 
necessarily in the order here indicated. The 
materials already collected enable me to state that 
even in the simplest matters, such as letters, 
simple combination, declension of masculine stems 
in short i, I shall be able to produce facts which 
are recognised in practice but not touched upon in 
any Sanskrit Grammar I have yet come across. 
Great care will be taken in the selection of 
examples, so that there may be on the one hand 
no mistake about the gender and feminine stems of 
words, and on the other a sufficient variety from 
the different stages of Sanskrit literature. The 
principles of selection will be explained at the 
beginning of each volume. Being free from official 
duties, Iam enabled to devote my entire energies 
to this work, and several pandits will assist me in 
its mechanical execution. 

**To subscribers, the price of each volume will 
be at the rate of 1 R, 12as. (in India) or 3s. Gd. 
(in England) for every 100 pages. To non-sub- 
scribers the price will be considerably higher.— 
—— Borooau, 49 Cossypoor Road, Cal- 
cutta,” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Dr. Emin-BrEy’s map of the country to the 
east of Gondokoro forms the leading feature in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen for July. Being 
based upon careful route surveys and numerous 
compass bearings, and supplemented by in- 
formation collected by Mr. Lupton, it con- 
stitutes a valuable addition to the cartography 
of the Upper Nile. The accompanying notes, 
like everything from the pen of Dr. Emin, 
are full of interest, and abound in informa- 
tion on the flora, fauna, and inhabitants of 
the country explored. The Latuka, whom 
Sir S. Baker believed to be Gallas, are described 
as Negroes occupying an isolated position in the 
valley of the Nile, and differing in every 
respect from their neighbours; while the Behr 
or Berri and Shuli, respectively to the north and 
south of them, are kinsmen. To the east of the 
Latuka, at a distance of a few days’ journey, 
begins the country of the Gallas, whose lofty 
mountains were distinctly visible beyond the 
broad valley of the Tu. 


THE same number of the Mittheilungen con 
tains a connected account of the Arctic ex. 
pedition of the Jeannette, with maps; an article 
on M. Charnay’s discovery of the ‘‘ Phantom 
City ” in the territory of the Lacandones ; and 
Dr. Behms’ usual monthly record of geographi- 
cal progress. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Formation of Metalliferous Veins.—Prof. J. Le 
Conte and Mr. W. B. Rising have contributed 
to the current number of the American Journal 
of Science an interesting paper on the pheno- 
mena of metalliferous vein-formation now in 
progress at Sulphur Bank, Oalifornia. The 
bank is a low, rounded hill, rising from the 
margin of Olear Lake, and consisting of lava 
resting upon highly inclined beds of sandstone 
and shale. Below the lava-cap is a soft breccia, 
with hot muddy deposits, permeated by sol- 
fataric waters. These thermal waters are 
charged with mineral matter, and throw down 
precipitates of sulphur, silica, iron-pyrites, and 
cinnabar or sulphide of mercury. Some of 
these deposits are sufficiently important to be 
worth systematic working. At first, the work- 
ings were for sulphur only; then, for sulphur 
and cinnabar; and now the operations are 
carried on — for cinnabar only. The 
phenomena presented at Sulphur Bank are 
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extremely interesting to the student of mining, 
inasmuch as they afford an example of a 
metalliferous deposit which is in course of 


formation under our very eyes. 


THE sixteenth and last ordinary meeting for 
the session of the Royal Society of Kdinburgh 
was held on July 17. Prof. Balfour, the vice- 
president,-called attention to the fact that the 
centenary of the society is approaching, and 
suggested the propriety of some celebration of 
the event. The following isa classification of 
the subject-matter of the papers read during the 
session :—Natural philosophy, 25; geology, 9; 
mathematics, chemistry, and natural history, 
7 each; physiology, 6; botany, 4; mineralogy, 2 ; 
and a few others upon literature, antiquities, &c. 

Pror. LuncE, of Ziirich, whose important 
work on Sulphuric Acid and Alkali Manufac- 
ture is well appreciated in this country, has 
completed a very elaborate treatise on the Dis- 
tillation of Coal.tar. The book will be published 
by Mr. Van Voorst during the present month. 


Mr. Grote, President of the New York 
Entomological Club, on the occasion of a recent 
visit to England, left with Mr. Van Vorst 
material for an essay on the Noctuidae of North 
America. This is now printed, with four 
coloured plates of these beautiful moths, and will 
be ready for publication very shortly. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In the last Programme of the Gymnasium 
at Dordrecht, Dr. S. J. Warren has published 
a very able comparison of Alkestis with the 
Indian heroine Savitri; and some curious notes 
on the origin of stipulare, or the breaking of 
a stalk in confirmation of a promise, a contract, 
a sale, or a gift. It was well known that this 
custom existed both among the Romans and 
the Germans, and that traces of it survive to 
the present day in such expressions as ‘ mit 
Halm und Munde,” ‘‘mit Hand und Halm,” 
‘‘rompre le festu,” &c. Dr. Warren has been 
the first to point out a survival of the same 
custom in India. Hariskandra, when he had 
lost everything, is represented as selling him- 
self; and in offering himself for sale he places 
a stalk on his head (sirasi trinam dattva). This 
can hardly be taken in the sense of trinikar, 
vilipendere, for he asks a lakh of gold pieces as 
is price. Dr. Warren thinks it is simply a 
sign that the king is a bona fide article of sale. 


Dr. Hausknecut has taken over from Dr, 
Parow the task of re-editing from the MS. 
the Duke of Orleans’s fifteenth-century English 
ome for the Early-English Text Society. 

ey will probably be issued in the society’s 
extra series this year. 


THE first number of a quarterly journal of 
philology, entitled Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, 
is now in the press, and will shortly be published 
in Christiania. The new organ will be edited 
by Prof. Gustav Storm (Christiania), assisted 
by Sophus Bugge (Christiania), Nicolaus Linder 
“_~ Adolf Noreen (Upsala), Ludy. 

. A. Wimmer (Copenhagen), and Theodor 
Wisén (Lund); and various eminent Scandi- 
navian and German savants have promised their 
support. All questions relating to Northern 
philology will be dealt with in its pages, which 
will also contain bibliographical notices and 
reviews ; and contributions are invited in the 
English and German, as well as the Scan- 
dinavian, languages. Communications intended 
4 insertion may be addressed to any of the 

itors. 


Scuation Errenp1, who was recently ap- 
pointed by the Turkish Government to be 
curator of the libraries at Constantinople, has 
begun to compile a Catalogue of the MSS, and 





printed books. Among the former he has 
already found some of great value, including 
a codex of Anecdota, which purports to be 
copied from one in the library at Alexandria. 
The original wea doubtless destroyed in the 
general conflagration by order of Omar in the 
seventh century. 


M. Lamy has presented to the Académie 
royale de Belgique the first volume of a critical 
edition of the works of St. Ephrem, or Ephraim 
the Syrian—the popular divine of the Eastern 
Church in the fourth century. Hitherto the 
best edition has been that published at Rome 
(1732-46) by two Maronite priests. M. Lamy 
bas collated the MSS. in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the Bibliothéque nationale at 
Paris. With the Syriac text he has given a 
Latin translation, critical notes, and prole- 
gomena. This first, entitled Hymni et Sermones, 
comprises fifteen hymns upon the Epiphany, 
fifteen upon the Last Supper, eight upon Good 
Friday, and eleven homilies upon the Passion, 
the Resurrection, &c. 


A pPosTHUMOUS work, by the late A. de 
Longpérier, has just been issued by M. Ernest 
Leroux, entitled Mémoires sur la Chronologie 
et UIconographie des Rois Parthes Arsacides. 
It is illustrated with eighteen copper plates. 
A complete list of the papers contributed to 
various journals, &c., by de Longpérier will be 
found in the Bulletin of the Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France. 


Herr TEvBNER, of Leipzig, announces the 
first volume of a translation of the Edda into 
Hungarian by M. Lomnitzi Meltzl Hugo. It 
will contain the Altlamal. 


THE next volume, being the seventh, in the 
series entitled ‘‘ Porta Linguaram Orientalium, 
sive Elementa Linguarum,” published by H. 
Reuther, of Carlsruhe, will be Grammatica 
Persica, by Dr. 8. Landauer, of Strassburg. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ARcHAEOLOGICAL INstITUTE.—(Thursday, July 6.) 


Tue Lorp TatBor DE MALAnHIDE. President, in 
the Chair.—The Rev. W. J. Loftie read a paper. 
and offered some observations, on the Hawk sacred 
to Chonsu, with special reference to Rameses XII., 
and Raneferoo his Queen ; and described the manner 
in which the various towns of Egypt favoured the 
worship of different animals, and the high favour 
in which the hawk was held, evident indeed, as the 
noble chairman observed, at the present day.—Mr. 
W. Brailsford read a ‘paper on the Monuments of 
the Seymours at Great Bedwyn, Wilts, which 
included a notice of the remarkable and lengthy 
inscription on the tomb of Sir John Seymour, the 
father of Edward Duke of Somerset and Jane 
Seymour, who died in 1536.— Prof. Bunnell 
Lewis read a paper on the Antiquities of Autun, 
the capital of the Aedui of Cicero, giving an 
eloquent and exhaustive account of the treasures in 
the Musée Lapidaire, including the famous 
Christian epitaph; the Ceramic inscriptions ; the 
architectural peculiarities of the Cathedral; the 
Roman gates, &c. Mr. Lewis stated that according 
to the best authorities Bibracte was situated, not at 
Autun, but on Mont Beuvray ; this Gallic Oppidum 
included within its ramparts three plateaus, La, 
Terrasse, Le Parc aux Chevaux, and Le Champlain, 
separated by three valleys, La Goutte Dampierre 
L’Kcluse, and La Come Chaudron. In ancient 
times La Terrasse was the most important locality, 
as it contained the Templeand the Forum. Un the 
other hand, La Come Chaudron is the most 
interesting to us, on account of M. Bulliot’s dis- 
coveries, which throw much light on the art of 
working in metal as practised by the Gauls, and 
more especially on their processes of enamelling. 
Mr. Lewis further exprested a hope that English 
antiquaries might be induced to deviate from the 
beaten path of tourists, and see for themselves the 
results of the ‘‘Fouilles du Mont Beuvray,”— 
Capt. E, Hoare read some notes on a sepulchral 
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statuette, which he exhibited, of an hereditary 
lord and landowner, of a very rare type, circa 1000 
B.c.—Mr. H. R. H. Gosselin lad | before the 
mesting some fourteenth-century tiles from Bengeo 
Church. Herts.—The noble Chairman made some 
observations on the Roman remains and other 
antiquities in Algeria, and exhibited some flint 
celts and several early antiquities from that 
country. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTUTE.—(Tuesday, July 11.) 


Gen. Prrr-Rrvers, President, in the Chair.— 
Lord Talbot de Malahide read a paper on the 
longevity of the Romans in North Africa. The 
author gave several instances of epitaphs and 
inscriptions on tombs of persons whose age had 
exceeded 100 years ; in some cases the age of 120, 
130, and even 140 years had been attained.—An 
interesting discussion ensued, in which Mr, Villiers 
Stuart, M.P., Mr. Moncure Conway, Commander 
Cameron, Mr. John Evans, Mr. Francis Galton, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, Dr. Allen Thomson, Mr. Car- 
michael, and the President took part.—Capt. R. F. 
Burton read a paper on some Neolithic implements 
and other objects brought by himself and Com- 
mander Cameron from WaAsai, on the Gold Coast, 
A large number of objects were exhibited by the 
authors and Mr. Ross.—Gen. Pitt-Rivers read a 


paper on the Egyptian boomerang, and exhibited 
several specimens.—A large collection of Bushman 
drawings was exhibited by Mr. M. Hutchinson, 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.—~— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








On Imitative Art, its Principles and Pro- 
gress. By Thomas H. Dyer. (Bell & 
Sons.) 


Dr. Dyer, whose useful books on the 
Antiquities of Athens and Rome are so well 
known, brings to the production of this last 
work of his, not only a vast amount of accu- 
rate and varied learning, but also a keen 
natural appreciation of beauty in the art of 
various times and countries. His book com- 
prises critical and historical treatises on the 
art of Greece and Rome, as well as on the later 
art of Italy during the Renaissance, with an 
introductory essay on the general principles 
of Beauty. A large amount of information 
about these periods is compressed into a single 
volume without the subject being rendered 
dry and wearisome—the usual result of con- 
densation. The chief fault of the book is 
its want of arrangement and classification. 
Accounts of the art and intellectual state of 
mediaeval Italy are mixed up with descriptions 
of the various classical periods in a very con- 
fusing manner. 

In the earlier portion of this book Dr. 
Dyer discusses Burke’s and other theories of 
Beauty. He comes to this conclusion :— 

‘* Beauty is subjective; it lies, not in the object, 
but in the mind which perceives it. Ifitlay in 
the object, it would be absolute, and capable of 
definition, in which case there could be no 
difference of opinion about it.” 

With regard to the propriety of the colossal 
in art, the author regards largeness, though 
not colossal size, as being a necessary ele- 
ment of sublimity in sculpture; contrasting 
it with painting, which may be diminished 
in scale without loss of grandeur. He in- 
stances Raphael’s painting of Ezekiel’s Vision, 
in the Pitti Palace, as an example of great 





pictorial grandeur in a miniature form. It 
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may, I think, be doubted whether this 
distinction is even generally true. The 
wonderful Siris bronzes now in the British 
Museum—small vepoussé figures of a hero 
combating with an Amazon—not quite six 
inches high, were thus criticised by Thor- 
waldsen :-— 


‘“‘In my judgment, these bronzes afford the 
strongest possible proof of this truth—that the 
grandiose does not lie in the mass, since this 
diminutive work is truly great, while many of 
the modern colossal figures are, notwithstand- 
ing their dimensions, extremely petty and 
mean, 


In like manner the little bronze heroic figure 
from Tarentum, also in the British Museum, 
is no les striking an instance of stateliness 
and breadth of effect produced in plastic art 
by a figure quite insignificant in size. 

Dr. Dyer carefully examines and criticises 
the views taken by Winckelmann and Lessing 
as to what amount of expression should be 
attempted in sculpture. The masterpieces of 
Greek art are remarkable for their noble 
simplicity and quiet grandeur, united with 
a certain reserve, which avoids the portrayal 
of a too complex frame of mind. Some one 
attribute, such as power, strength, wisdom, 
and the like, presents itself in the Greek 
statues of the gods. Each has a well-defined 
character, and is not made up of a compound 
mass of varied feelings and passions, Even 
when mortals are represented, their physical 
beauty is not marred by the struggles of a 
tortured human soul within the body. In 
spite of their wonderful power, a Greek 
would have shrunk with disgust from such 
representations as the statues by Michel- 
angelo on the Medici Tombs—figures whose 
whole attitude and expression epitomise, as 
it were, the crimes and fruitless struggles of 
the age and country in which Michelangelo 
lived. The happier Greek could represent 
life without a painful sense of its mystery and 
sorrow ; he could contemplate death without 
shrinking. 

**Num triste videtur 
Qaicquam? Nonne omni somno securius exstat ?” 


Christianity had not yet added needless 
terrors to men’s thoughts of death by making 
a hell of endless torture a prominent dogma 
of its faith, ‘‘ Even Medusa’s petrifying 
head wanted not a certain beauty. Death 
was personified, not, as with us, by a hideous 
skeleton, but as the gentle twin brother of 
sleep.” Dr. Dyer gives as an$instance the 
statue of Death in the Louvre—a beautiful 
youth crowned with poppies; but he does 
not mention the more thoroughly Greek 
example, a very graceful figure sculptured in 
relief on one of the columns of the great 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, the work of 
Scopas or his school. 

The various periods of Greek and Graeco- 
Roman sculpture are treated of in this 
volume at considerable length, and with much 
clearness and appreciation. Hardly sufficient 
allowance, perhaps, is made for the brilliance 
of the surroundings, and the Greek skill in 
dealing with various materials, when the 
author says of Pheidias’ Chryselephantine 
statues :— 


“‘ Add that these statues were rendered imposing 
by the costliness of their materials a partly 


made of iyory and gold—a remnant of barbar- 





ism which must rather have detracted from 
their merit as works of art in the eye of the 
cultivated spectator, however calculated to 
strike the imagination of the vulgar.” 

His estimate, too, of the artistic value of the 
Venus of Milo (Melos) is surely too low when 
he writes :— 

‘*There are faults of execution which destroy 
the idealism of the work, and would hardly 
have been committed by an artist like Scopas. 
The head is disproportionately small, the right 
cheek is larger than the left, and the angles of 
the mouth are dissimilar.” 


Judging from the sculptures from the Mauso- 
leum of Halicarnassus—the best-known works 
of Scopas and his pupils—it can hardly be 
thought that these statues and reliefs, fine as 
they undoubtedly are, belong to a schoo! of 
sculpture superior, or even equal, to that 
which produced the Melian Aphrodite. 

A smaller portion of the book is devoted to 
the history of Italian painting from its re- 
vival at Siena in the thirteenth century down 
to the time of Michelangelo. This part is 
no less chaotic in arrangement than the rest, 
but, in other respects, it is very ably written. 
Dr. Dyer gives an excellent description of 
the fresco of the Last Supper in the Monas- 
tery of S. Onofrio (now the Egyptian 
Museum) in Florence. In discussing the 
question as to whether it is the work of 
Raphael, he writes: “On the tunic of 
this figure [St. Thomas] some letters are said 
to have been discovered indicating Raphael’s 
name, but they vanished in the cleaning.” 
And farther on: “There is neither proof nor 
remote inference by which the authorship 
can be even probably established.”” Having 
examined and made notes of this fresco before 
it was scraped and repainted, I can bear wit- 
ness to the fact that the letters RAz. VR. 
MDxv were really on the collar of St. 
Thomas’s tunic—very strong proof as to the 
authorship. Of one of Raphael's works much 
later in style Dr. Dyer says :-— 


‘‘ The picture of Christ bearing his Cross, called 
the ‘ Spasimo di Cecilia,’ now at Madrid, I have 
not seen; but, from the descriptions and en- 
gravings of it, it would appear to be a master- 
piece of pathos, especially in the attitude and 
expression of the Virgin.” 


The name of this picture should be “ Lo 
Spasimo di Sicilia,” so called from its having 
been painted fora church at Palermo, Its 
drawing and composition can hardly be 
praised too highly; but the somewhat harsh 
colouring and the prevalence of heavy purple 
tints bear witness to its not being wholly the 
work of Raphael’s own hand, but as having 
been painted, at least in part, by one of 
Raphael’s pupils, probably Julio Romano or 
Perino del Vaga. 
J. Henzy Mrppieron. 








THE HAMILTON SALE. 
Vv. 
To-DAyY we close the brief notes for which space 
has here been afforded on the Hamilton sale, 
and the art season at Christies’ may be said to 
end almost at the same time; little is likely 
to _ ew of interest after that dispersion of Mr. 
Ruskin’s lovely Turner drawings which occurs 
only to-day. Saturday last at the Hamilton 
sale was devoted to miniatures. There were 
about 200 of these. Some were of undoubted 





value and interest, and many were extremely 
poor and worthless. Excellent judges reckoned 
that of absolutely first-rate miniatures there 
was hardly one in the sale. But the public 
were very mad, and it seemed that second-rate 
things could not be paid for too dearly. Were 
the Janets entirely undoubted ? one would like 
to know. Was the Hilliard, even allowing for 
its brilliants, worth quite the 2,700 guineas 
more or less cheerfully paid for it? How about 
the Petitots? And were even the Cosways— 
which, though attractive, are less valuable— 
favourable instances of that agreeable art? In 
truth, the provenance of the collection had 
much to do with its prices. These were, in 
many instances, without shadow of reason; 
and service is done to that part of the public 
which may still some day buy intelligently 
when it is declared in plain speech that the 
purchases during the last few weeks have too 
often been silly. We append a list of some of 
the principal prices obtained on Saturday. 

A portrait by Hilliard fetched, as has been said 
above, 2,700 guineas. It was richly set with 
diamonds, represented James the First of 
England, and was bought by Mr. Joseph, of 
Bond Street. The miniatures which were 
attributed to Janet reached the sum of 1,675 
guineas. Petitot’s miniature of the Dauphin 
fell to Mr. Joseph’s bid of 650 guineas. 
The same buyer, who was really the pur- 
chaser of nearly all the much-sought-for 
things on Saturday, acquired a large miniature 
portrait of Henry the Fourth of France 
assigned to Philippe de Champaign; for this 
he paid 310 guineas. Messrs. Colnaghi acquired, 
for 280 guineas, Oliver’s brilliant little minia- 
ture of Lady Digby after Vandyke. A head 
and shoulders of a girl, after Greuze, by 
Lenglois, fell for forty-two guineas. By Cos- 
way—on the whole, the most fashionable, the 
most widely admired, of English miniature 
painters—there were not many examples. Two, 
however, fetched 140 guineas and 185 guineas 
respectively. A Zincke sold for 25 guineas: 
it was stated to be the portrait of a Duchess of 
Suffolk. A portrait of Lord Sandwich, in a 
brown dress and lace cravat, was attributed to 
Cooper, the famous English miniaturist of the 
Commonwealth; and Mr. Philpot became its 
possessor for 205 guineas. A little work on 
vellum, a ‘‘ St. George and the Dragon,” stated 
to be after Rafael, and given by the Duke of 
Urbino to our Charles the First, fell for a very 
moderate sum; and, it is surmised by a daily 
paper, passed into the collection of the Queen. 
Again, for a very moderate price, there went to 
a private purchaser a desirable little work on 
copper by Breughel. Such opportunities, how- 
ever, were few; and we must end, as we began, 
by saying that, on the whole, Saturday's sale 
was distinguished for high prices and for second- 
rate things. 

By Monday the fever seemed to have abated, 
and, though there was a good attendance, at all 
events of on-lookers, the china went for sums 
that bore some relation to the value of the 

ieces purchased. Stvres, Frankenthal, Dres- 

en, and Berlin were included in the sale of 

that day. At the same time, there were ex- 
posed to view for sale later in the week certain 
only too brilliant, and not very tasteful, pieces 
of tapestry, which, nevertheless, sold for large 
sums, and many miscellaneous objects of art 
and what the French call high curiosity. 
There were tazzas of jasper, specimens of rock 
crystal and of agate, cameos, intaglios, some 
Greek coins, few in number, but deemed good ; 
and, in fine, something of almost all that is 
collected, or, at least, that was collected years 
ago by men of taste who had a fortune to 
expend on the acquisitions of the grand tour, 
and a fortune with which to recruit, during 
subsequent years, the countless treasures of 
their cabinets. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AT 
ARDEA. 


Tue Roman Press has noticed, but in a very 
inaccurate fashion, the Ardea find, which 
yielded antiquities that were subsequently 
exhibited in the prehistoric and ethnographic 
museum in the palazzo of the Collegio Romano. 
I addressed the Imperial Institute of Archae- 
ology on the subject of these discoveries at a 
meeting held on March 17 last (vide Bullettino 
Inst. corr. arch., 1882, p. 72), when I specially 
called attention to a vase bearing an incised 
archaic inscription, which I myself had found, 
and recalled the fact that about a year ago my 
friend the Duke Sforza-Cesarini presented to 
the prehistoric museum some rudely fashioned 
vases similar to the specimens found in the 
archaic cemeteries of Mount Albanus, and that 
the fact of these vases having been found in the 
district of Ardea then induced me to cause 
further explorations to be made, in the hope 
of discovering the site of the cemetery of the 
capital of the Rutuli and the city of Turnus. 

Profiting by the researches of the first ex- 
plorers, the Duke Sforza-Cesarini and myself 
began to excavate on the left bank of 
the little river Incastro, close to the castle 
which once belonged to the Colonna family, 
and passed in the sixteenth century into the 
hands of the Cesarini. This castle was built 
on the exact site of the acropolis of Ardea. 
I found on a spot which had evidently been 
already disturbed several fragments of archaic 
fictile ware, and among these a portion of a 
hut-urn like those found on Mount Albanus. 
Unfortunately, it was not possible to get a single 
tomb intact, the earth having been disturbed 
to a depth of nearly ten feet; and we came 
upon vases and lamps of the late period of the 
Republic, mixed with archaic pottery. 

Subsequently to this meeting, I made further 
explorations in the company of my friend Dr. 
E. Dressel. By the kind permission of the 
Duke Sforza-Cesarini, I was able to continue 
the explorations on the left bank of the In- 
castro; and I carried out other excavations on 
the level ground known as Civitavecchia, lying 
north of the existing castle, which was the 
actual site of the town of Ardea. This ground 
is bounded on the north by the massive walls 
which served as the foundations of the agger. 
These walls are very well preserved, and alto- 
gether present a far more imposing appearance 
than the agger of Servius Tullius discovered at 
Rome near the railway station. 

_But these fresh explorations also failed to 
yield virgin soil. Among the antiquities found 
were fictile fragments of the most archaic type 
of Latin pottery, which are worthy of careful 
attention. Some of these fragments bear the 
closest similarity to the relics found in the 
Terremare of the Emilia. 

The Roman papers also made mention of 
discoveries of bronze fibulae; but herein they 
confounded the results of my researches with 
those obtained during the construction last year 
of the Ardea cemetery, when, as I am informed, 
some bronze fibulae and fictile fragments of the 
usual archaic pattern came to light as the 
foundations of a wall were being dug. 

F, BARNABEL, _ 








OBITUARY. 
CHARLES HEATH WILSON. 


CuartEs Huara Witson, whose death was re- 
corded in the ACADEMY last week, was the son 
of Andrew Wilson, a distinguished Scotch 
landscape painter and master of the Trustees’ 
School at Edinburgh, where Wilkie and several 
other pupils of note were first taught. It 
Was in this school that the young Wilson 





Andrew Wilson went to Italy and settled there 
for twenty years with his family, painting 
Italian landscapes that were much esteemed. 
Charles Heath Wilson, however, when grown 
up, returned to Edinburgh, and began to practise 
as an architect. Shortly after this the so- 
called ‘‘ schools of design” were instituted by 
Government; and Mr. Heath Wilson was ap- 
pointed to the difficult office of Director ‘ata 
time,” says Mr. W. B. Scott (who has kindly 
supplied me with much of this information), 
‘‘ when neither artists nor manufacturers, and 
still less the Board of Trade, had arrived at 
any definite understanding of what should be 
done.” The students, also, were insubordinate, 
so that Mr. Heath Wilson, after some trial, 
resigned. He was next appointed master of 
the New Art School just opened at Glasgow, 
where he continued for eighteen years, until, 
the old Board of Trade appointments being 
withdrawn in 1864, he retired on a sufficient 
pension. From this period Mr. Heath Wilson, 
following the example of his father, lived 
with his wife and family in Italy, and princi- 
pally at Florence, where he was the life and 
centre of a large literary and artistic circle. 

So much I have been able to learn concerning 
the outward facts of Mr. Heath Wilson’s life ; 
but how shall I speak of the man himself, whom 
I have never seen, and yet whose loss I mourn 
as that of a dearfriend ? Our acquaintance was 
somewhat singular. It began in 1874 by my 
writing to him, as a perfect stranger, to ask 
information on some question of art in which 
he was interested. He replied with such kindly 
courtesy and fullness of detail that I was at 
once charmed. Ever since then we have kept 
up a cunstant correspondence, chiefly in the 
interests of the ACADEMY, but diverging very 
often into personal and general themes. De- 
lightful letters some of his were, describing the 
various places—Lucca, Cadore, and others— 
where he went for his summer holiday when 
the heat of Florence became intolerable. Often, 
also, these letters were illustrated by delicate 
little pen-drawings, beautifully finished, giving 
views of places he thought would interest me. 
His enthusiasm for art was quite wonderful. 
One need only remember that some years ago, 
when he was already seventy, he had a scaffold- 
ing built five stories high in order to examine 
the frescoes by Michelangelo on the ceiling of 
the Sistina. On this he mounted day by day, 
and, as he told me, ‘‘ dusted with reverent hand 
the dirt and cobwebs from the work of the 
master.” In all that related to Michelangelo, 
indeed, his zeal was untiring. At the time 
that the Medici tombs were opened his excite- 
ment was unbounded, and I had two and 
sometimes three letters a-week from him 
detailing proceedings; and he did not, like 
most correspondents of the present day, write 
in post-card fashion, but filled six or eight 
pages in goodly old-fashioned style. For his 
services to art and literature Mr. Wilson was 
raised, a few years ago, to the rank of Cavaliere. 
His chief literary work was his Life of Michel- 
angelo, published by Murray in 1576. This, 
though begun as a compilation from Gotti, 
ended in being an entirely independent work. 
Many of the views expressed in it are striking 
and original, and it has a delightful freshness 
about it that no mere compilation could have. 
It was this freshness, indeed, that was Mr. 
Heath Wilson’s chief charm. He took an 
eager interest in all that was going on, whether 
it were English politics—which he often 
denounced most fiercely—art questions, the 
comet of last summer, or British tourists in 
Italy, who also excited his wrath. Never was 
any man more ready to impart his knowledge 
to others, or to do any act of kindness for them. 
Very many, besides myself, have lost a kind 
and eyer-ready friend in Charles Heath Wilson. 
Mary M. Hzaron, 








received his early education in art ; but in 1826 


EGYPTIAN JOTTINGS. 


THERE is now no indiscretion in revealing what 
has long been known to a few—that Arabi 
Pasha had been contemplating the improvement 
of his finances by the sale of the Boolak 
Museum tosome European Government. With 
this object he obtained some while ago an 
appraisement of the value of its contents from 
M. Maspero. 


Last of the archaeological staff at Cairo, Prof. 
Maspero still remains at Boolak. Herr Emil 
Brugsch, M. Vassali, and the members of the 
French Archaeological College at Cairo are 
all gone; but the brave Director-General of 
Museums, who has seen military service in his 
day, refuses to abandon his trust. When last 
heard from he was living on board his steamer 
alongside the Boolak Museum, resolved not to 
quit his post. His position is believed to be 
one of extreme danger. 


Dr. SCHWEINFURTH annually devotes several 
months to the further exploration of Egypt, 
and the present season, April and May, was 
spent by him in the valley of the Nile, between 
Siut and Assuan, or in its immediate vicinity. 
There was no opportunity, under these circum- 
stances, to make grand discoveries; still, some 
of the features of the edges of the valley are 
sufficiently striking to find a place on a map of 
Egypt drawn on a moderate scale. Deposits of 
Nile mud were found many feet above the level 
now attained by the river. Dr. Schweinfurth, 
although he narrowly escaped being ‘lifted ” 
by Bedouins, found no reason to complain of 
the treatment extended to him by the natives of 
the valley. Europeans still remain to them 
objects to be venerated, and there was no lack 
of courtesy or respect. The Fellahs, we are 
told, are unanimously in favour of Arabi, and 
very proud of him; and, while never speaking 
of Ismail Pasha without a curse, are content 
with the actual state of affairs. This, of course, 
was written early in June, and opinions may 
vv haye undergone some change since 

en. 


M. NAVILLE is in London for a few dayr, 
en route for Geneva. 


THE statue of Mariette-Pasha at his birth- 
place, Boulogne-sur-Mer, was unveiled on 
Sunday last, July 16. Mariette himself lies 
buried in the garden at Boolak. M. Goblet, 
the Minister of the Interior, and also M. Tissot, 
the ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
were present at the ceremony. The statue, 
which is said to be a faithful likeness, repre- 
sents Mariette leaning one elbow upon the 
goddess Isis. On the pedestal are engraved 
hieroglyphic characters, a fauteuil of the [nsti- 
tute, and a laurel wreath. The base consists 
of a pyramid, with sphinxes at the corners. 
The sculptor was M. Jacquemart. 


WE have received a copy of the second edition 
of Sir Erasmus Wilson’s deservedly successful 
Egypt of the Past, of which it may, without 
undue emphasis, be said that, taken as it stands, 
it is by far the most readable, comprehensive, and 
trustworthy history of ancient Egypt yet given 
to the public. The present edition is in many 
respects an improvement upon the first. It 
contains many additional illustrations of great 
interest and beauty; it appears to have been 
carefully brought up to the level of the latest 
historical and archaeological discoveries; and 
the Index is now so full and complete that it 
raises the book to the standard of a work of 
reference. 


WE are glad to be able to add that the health 
of Sir Erasmus Wilson has greatly improved 
since his arrival at Westgate-on-Sea; and that 
he is now making rapid progress towards 
recovery. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that the Fine Art Societ 
are preparing for publication Mr. Frederic 
Wedmore’s Four Masters of Etching. The 
issue of this book will necessarily be confined 
to a small édition de luxe, in consequence 
of its containing four original etchings, apart 
from any minor illustrations. These etchings 
have been selected as being among the best 
obtainable representations of the best modern 
masters, with the exception of Méryon, on 
whom Mr. Wedmore has perhaps already de- 
livered himself sufficiently. The masters are 
Seymour Haden, Whistler, Legros, and Jules 
Jacquemart, each of whom will be represented 
by a very characteristic etching. 


A SMALL, but choice, collection of water- 
colour studies by Mr. J. Rollin Tilton, an 
American artist whose works are too little 
known in this country, will be on view in the 
course of a few days at the Burlington Gallery. 
These sketches are chiefly of scenes in Venice, 
Egypt, and Spain, and are remarkable for 
luminous effects of light and colour. It is, 
however, as a painter in oils that Mr. Tilton is 
best known in Rome and in the United States, 
where he is justly famed for his masterly 
interpretation of atmosphere, distance, and sun- 
light, and for his pre-eminent gift of colour. 

THREE oil-paintings of great interest may 
now be seen at Colnaghi’s if enquired for, 
though they are not, strictly speaking, on view. 
They are—a reclining Daniie and a group of 
Cupids, both by Titian, and a view on the 
Roman Campagna, by Claude. The latter is 
remarkable as a close and careful study of 
nature, entirely free from the master’s accus- 
tomed mannerisms. The Daniie repeats the 
attitude of the famous Titian’s Venusat Florence, 
the accessories being heightened with gold. The 
group of Cupids once formed part of a frieze 
painted upon canvas by Titian for the deco- 
ration of aroom in his own palace at Venice. 
Some morsels of this frieze were lately found 
in situ, the threads of the canvas and the tone 
of the colour corresponding precisely with the 
beautiful fragment now at Pall Mall East. 


THe Magozine of Art for August will contain 
engravings after Messrs. Alma-Tadema, Briton 
Riviére, Legros, Leader, Clausen, and Hen- 
nessy. The ‘living artist” is Mr. G. H. 
Boughton, the notice of whose lite and work is 
illustrated with engravings of his ‘‘ Heir Pre- 
sumptive,” his ‘* Rose Standish,” and his 
‘* Dutch Sea-side Resort,” the last of which is 
in the present Academy exhibition. 


Mr. Cart Haac has been elected an honorary 
member of the Society of British Artists ; and 
Messrs. Fred. Barnard, Edward F. Brewtnall, 
John Charlton, A. H. Marsh, John Scott, J. D. 
Watson, T. J. Watson, and R. C. Woodville, 
members of the society. 

WE have received from the Council of the 
Art Union of London a set of five engravings 
by M. Leopold Flameng after Mr. Frith’s 
‘*Road to Ruin,” which form the principal 
prizes at their annual distribution this year. 
The series of pictures was, we believe, painted 
with this very object ; and herein, perhaps, lies 
its chief justification. M. L. Flameng is an 
artist ; and his skill is not entirely lost even on 
such material. The impressions before us, 
though they can never be in themselves pleasing, 
owe at least as much to the engraver as to the 
painter. They are an additional example of 
the debatable ground which separates (or fails 
to separate) line-engraving from etching. We 
do not understand why they should be dated 
1878. 

OF a very different order of art are the photo- 
graphic reproductions of the principal pictures 
in Hampton Court Palace, of which Messrs. 
W. A. Mansell and Co, haye sent us specimens. 





Evea if we take the liberty of disregarding 
some of the attributions, no gallery is richer in 
historic portraits than that at Hampton Uourt; 
and those of the Stuart period have the addi- 
tional advantage of being mostly genuine. 
Now, reproduction by photography (of which we 
are not always ready to approve) happens to be 
entirely justifiable in the caseof portraits, as may 
be evidenced by Messrs. Sampson Low’s Great 
Historic Galleries. We can give these no higher 
praise than to say that they need not fear com- 
parison with those in that excellent serial. The 
total number of photographs is 104 of the 
smaller size and 44 of the larger. The differ- 
ence in price between the two sizes is more 
than made up for by the difference in grandeur. 
Of those before us, Lely’s “ Duchess of Cleve- 
land as Minerva” is one of the finest photo- 
graphs from a picture that we have ever seen. 
We trust that it will be permanent. It is only 
just to mention that the photographer is Mr. 
L. B. Fleming. 


YET a third form of art is reprosented by 
the oleographs of M. A. de Neuville’s two 
pictures of the Zulu War—“ Saving the Queen’s 
Colours” and “ The Last Sleep of the Brave ”— 
which are published by Mr. John G. Mur- 
doch. We are prepared to grant that the 
colours of the originals haye been reproduced 
with marvellous truth; but still these are not 
exactly the sort of wall decoration we should 
like to have always with us. 


On the occasion of the French national /¢te 
on July 14, M. Bonnat (painter) and M. Ballu 
(architect) were promoted to be commanders in 
the Legion of Honour; M. Vaudremer (architect) 
and M. Cain (sculptor) to be officers; and MM. 
Cazin, Gerver, and Pille (painters), MM. Idrac 
and Lanson (sculptors), M. Duthoit (architect), 
and MM. Waltner and Laguillermie (engravers) 
were nominated chevaliers. 


Correction.—In Mr. Fisher’s letter on Botti- 
celli’s ‘‘ Assumption,” in the AcADEMY of last 
week, for ‘‘an eagle grasping a babe,” read 
** bale”’—i.e., of wool. 








THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Mpme. RisrTor!, still inefficiently supported, as 
we are bound to consider, has continued to 
appear at Drury Lane. But the bill has been 
changed, and ‘‘ Macbeth” has disappeared, 
with its Thane of Cawdor, who was hardly fitted 
for the réle, and its Lady Macbeth, whom we 
admit to have been of somewhat too mature 
years. Shakspere has yielded to Giacometti, 
who dealt with English history in the play 
called ‘‘ Elizabeth Queen of England,” which 
Mdme. Ristori has made famous. It has been 
said that Giacometti’s play is a character-study 
not altogether unlike the ‘‘ Louis Ouze” of 
Casimir Delavigne; and there is truth in the 
remark, and in the comparison suggested. Both 
these historical plays, and all historical plays, 
are quite certain to surprise by wide departures 
from historical accuracy—which departures 
would be more blameworthy than they are if 
the first business of the dramatist were to be 
historically accurate, and his second business 
to be dramatic and interesting. Giacometti, 
like Casimir Delavigne, like Sir Walter Scott 
in his romantic study of the very same 
hero whom Delavigne has analysed, has the art 
to engage; and, as no one will deny to Mdme. 
Ristori the possession of the art to interpret, it 
will be conceived that the performance at Drury 
Lane is not an artistic failure. Indeed, into 
Elizabeth’s character, as Giacomettihas presented 
it, and as it is presented in history, Mdme. Ristori 
has made a profound investigation ; and she has 
enriched each scene, down to the death scene, 
with illustrative action denoting an artistic 





imagination both vivacious and sound. Her 
by-play is wonderful. All the means that time 
has left her, and that art has allowed her to 
acquire, are used in this performance with 
almost unerring discretion and with great im- 
pressiveness. Mdme. Ristori is not announcing 
these series of appearances as ‘“‘ farewells,” but 
they cannot, we conjecture, be much else than 
farewells, and the opportunity should not be 
lost, while still the actress is in command of 
her high faculties, of seeing the tragedian who 
was the rival of Rachel. The relation of Ristori 
to Rachel, we may say, @ propos of this, recals, 
in a degree, the relation of the Kembles to 
Edmund Kean. Kean had the impetuous genius 
that exhausts the possessor of it. Kemble had 
the deliberate and well-weighed method and 
the staying power. In the present generation, 
Rachel has had the impetuous and exhausting 
genius, and she died, of all methods of excite- 
ment, before she was middle-aged. Ristori has 
had the staying power and the more ordered 
art, and she has long been the survivor. 


WE ventured to hold forth, a few weeks ago, 
on the question of the terms on which the 
would-be students of the stage might gain 
admission to that School of Dramatic Art which 
is now about to be a realised thing. It was ad- 
vocated by some distinguishe d persons—who, in 
their advocacy, could be charged with nothing 
worse than an excess of esprit de corps—that 
admission should be free to the children of 
actors, and that they should have the first claim 
on the good offices of the school. It was said 
by others, and said with great plainness of 
words in these columns, that that course would 
make the institution a commendable ch arity, 
rather than a yet more commendable insti tution 
which should recruit from many places those 
qualified persons willing to place them selves 
under the standard of the stage. A com- 
promise has been arranged: the children of 
actors are to pay half-price for the instruction 
they obtain. With this arrangement little 
fault is to be found, especially if, as is likely, a 
fair share of the subscriptions will come from 
actors, though these, of course, will be actors of 
eminence, and not the persons who individually 
profit by the instruction afforded. 








THE “ PHORMIO” AT FORT AUGUSTUS. 


On Tuesday, July 11, the “ Phormio” of Terence, 
as adapted in usum puerorum by Card. Newman, 
was represented by the boys of Fort Augustus 
College. The manner in which it was placed 
upon the stage is deserving of high praise. 
The costumes were handsome and correct, and 
the view of ancient Athens, which is the scene 
of the play, was very effective. As to the per- 
formance itself: it was interesting to notice 
how these young actors stroye to present 
accurately to the audience the idea which they 
had formed, or which had been placed before 
them, of the various ré/es in this amusing 
comedy. The characteristics of the two lovers, 
each discontented with his own lot—Nostri 
nosmet poenitet —were well brought out. 
Antipho (McClement) was especially successful 
in his expression of terror on first hearing the 
news of his father’s return, and in the different 
attitudes which he assumed; cringing, con- 
ciliatory, defiant, and nonchalant when, having 
plucked up courage for a moment, he enquired 
from Geta which demeanour it would be best to 
put on in the coming interview with the angry 
old man; and Phaedria (Cary Elwes), whose 
appearance and deportment were thoroughly 
Greek, was equally good in the scene where, 
with dejected visage and in a broken voice, he 
informs his sympathetic friend of the sale of 
his beloved Pamphila. It is essential to 
the success of the “Phormio’ to have 4 
very good actor in the part of Geta. He is 
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the wily old family servant who, together 
with the hero, carries on the plot of the play; 
he is fond, indeed, of his young master and 
solicitous about his affairs, but he has a keen 
eye also to his own interests. His character 
is clearly influenced by his intercourse with 
Phormio, whom at first he dislikes, but on 
better acquaintance admires and imitates, till 
in the end he almost surpasses his original in 
impudence and roguery. The part was played 
throughout with the greatest force and spirit by 
Murray. If we were to pick out one place in 
which he particularly excelled it would be the 
scene with Phormio and Antipho, before his 
final exit, where he describes how he discovered 
the secret of Phanium’s parentage while listen- 
ing at a key-hole: 


** ad fores 
Suspenso gradu placide ire perrexi ; accessi ; astiti ; 
Animam compressi, aurem admovi . , . 
Hoc modo sermonem captans.” 


The part of the old man, Demipho, is a very 
difficult one. He is an Athenian of the old 
school, with exalted notions of that parental 
authority which his son has set at naught; but 
he is an affectionate father withal, and would 


robably have forgiven Antipho at once if only 
Ee. had pleaded his own cause: 


** Neque mi in conspectum prodit, ut saltem sciam 
Quid de hac re dicat, quidve sit sententiae.” 


He is somewhat of a miser, and has been 
cheated of a large sum of money; he is a 
courteous gentleman and a prosperous Athenian 
citizen, who is so exasperated by the audacious 

arasite as at times to lose his dignity. It would 
fo surprising if the boy (Breton) who under- 
took to show the audience how these different 

hases of the character of Demipho came out 
in the course of the piece did not sometimes 
fail. He personated admirably the passionate, 
avaricious old man; but not so well the dig- 
nified Athenian merchant. The Phormio of 
McDonald was not the drunkard or gour- 
mand which Ambivius once represented before 
Terence, and whom Donatus advises a good 
actor to imitate. He was rather the “gentle- 
manly adventurer, careful of a reputation for 
shrewdness and tact, but not for honesty,” 
which Mr. Bond considers him. He was 
attired in the gaily embroidered yi/twy and 
bright-coloured cuméAdwv of a Grecian fop. He 
was a rogue, but a most captivating one, and a 
pleasant table companion. The clear enun- 
ciation and graceful actions of the boy who 
sustained this the chief part were most de- 
servedly admired ; and in the final scene, when, 
stepping to the front of the stage, he called out 


mockingly, in imitation of the public crier at a 
funeral, 


“Exsequias Chremeti quibus est commodum ire, 
hem tempus est,” 


and then with a defiant gesture, 


‘Sic dabo: age nunc, Phormionem qui volet 
lacessito, 


Faxo tali eum mactatum atque hic est infor- 
tunio ” 


he was repeatedly applauded. The make-up of 
Massey as Nausistrata was perfect, and his 
impersonation of the proud matron and injured, 
shrewish wife was excellent. McKenzie was a 
capital Chremes, and Baillie very amusing as 
the old nurse Sophrona. The appearance of 
the two, when looking back with horror at the 
house which ‘‘encaged” the “ uxorem saevam,” 
provoked much laughter. 

On the whole, the performance was extremely 
good and equal, and the students of Fort 
Augustus are to be congratulated on the 
introduction into their school of a custom so 
useful as a means of education and culture as 


ADMIRAL LORD KEITH. 
This day is published. 

MEMOIR OF THE HON. 
GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, K.B., 
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By E. H. HICKEY. 
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martyr.” —Jllustrated London News. 

“‘There is much in her poems—notably in ‘A Dead 
Worker’—that reminds us, without suggesting imitation, 
of Mrs. Barrett-Browning.”’—Spectator, 


“‘ Any writer might be proud of such a poem as ‘ Told in 
the Firelight.” . . . There is genuine pathos of the 
highest order in ‘ Davie Carr’ and ‘A Dead Worker.” 

Graphice. 
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Scotsman. 
** There is sweetness as well as power in the versification, 
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Daily Telegraph. 
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